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FACT AND COMM ERNST 





HERE’S not a decorator in the United States 

who hasn’t at some time given thought to the 
ways-and-means of breaking away from the conven- 
tional. 

Back of the whole move- 
ment of Art Moderne was the 
thought that the public interest 
would be aroused by something 
new in decoration. Every effort, 
whether Art Nouveau, Eastlake, 
or Mission, had this underlying commercial stimulus. 

We had experienced a rage for the White and 
Gold, and Louis XV, and suddenly we were in the 
Periods—all kinds of Periods. Everybody had to 
have Period rooms; but Elsie de Wolfe, with an un- 
canny appreciation of the sort of thing that every wom- 
an had dreamed of—a room of daintiness and color 
and femininity—said : 

“Pooh! pooh! to the Periods.” 

And for years she made just simply delightful 
rooms of fluff and ruffles and soft tones of orchid, lav- 


THE MAN’s Room 
CONSIDERED FRoM 
A DIFFERENT 


VIEWPOINT 
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ender and rose tints, and lichen green, with plenty of 
lace and flounces ; and sweet wall paper, or tinted walls; 
and the women all loved it. 

I know plenty of women decorators who could 
do things in a much more scholarly fashion; but never- 
theless the most of them caught the psychology of 
Miss de Wolfe’s scheme and followed her. 

Now, there comes to every busy man, worn out, 
perhaps, by work, or the monotony of his day’s exis- 
tence, a longing for a change. He longs for the moun- 
tains ; he’d like to get relief from his work-a-day world 
at a mountain camp, or a fishing camp. sie Se 

“It’s the temperamental urge of masculinity,” said 
a decorator recently, “and it can be commercialized 
among decorators same as Miss de Wolfe commercial- 
ized its antithesis among women. 

“Some room in a man’s city house can be at- 
tuned to this temperament! A room for relaxation, 
for rest, for day-dreams !—not what the man now has, 
Georgian, or Colonial, or a French or Italian study or 
library, but a room that breathes the atmosphere of 
the mountains, seashore, the woods or the Western 
plains, the walls hung with Navajo blankets or animal 
hides, or the models of ships or spoils of the gun or 
rod; with huge commodious primitive furniture. Per- 
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haps the whole room will be done in rough plaster or 
timber, like the log cabin, with a huge fireplace and 
old pewter, pottery, and sporting pictures; and from 
the rafters lanterns hanging; and the walls thick and 
heavy; the curtains and table covers and fabrics all 
homespun ; the whole atmosphere an appeal to the man 
who will confess that he does enjoy a Western story 
or an adventure story. 

“And authors give him what he wants in litera- 
ture so why not transport him out of his humdrum of 
reality in his conventional home into an atmosphere of 
the Make-believe ?” 


HE Vestal Design Bill failed to pass the Senate 

not through any weakness in the Bill or for lack 

of support, but solely through the filibustering tactics 

of Senator Thomas of Oklahoma who occupied the 

floor of the Senate for five hours 

and checked the passage of a 
number of important bills. 

The Vestal Design Bill had 
passed the House. Meetings had 
been held before the Senate 
Patent Committee which favor- 
ably reported the Bill with the exception of the minori- 
ty report of Senator Dill. It was endorsed by six of 
the seven members. When it reached the floor of the 


THe VeESTAL BILL 
SIDETRACKED By 
SENATORIAL 
OBSTRUCTIONIST 
TACTICS 


Senate the proponents were confident of its passage 

as two-thirds of the Senate were favorably inclined. 
‘The obstructionist tactics of Senator Thomas 

were due to disappointment and vexation over the 


failure of legislation to protect independent oil pro- 
ducers of Oklahoma. 


The Vestal Bill, however, will be re-introduced 
in the next session of Congress. At no time in the 
history of this measure has Congress become so vitally 
interested as during the past session. Were it not for 
the Thomas incident the Bill would unquestionably 
have been passed. 


Great credit for the work on this Bill is due to Mr. 
H. D, Williams, the attorney, Mr. Sylvan Gotschal, 
legal representative of the Silk Association of America, 
Mr. E. Arens, chairman of the League for the Sup- 
pression of Design Piracy, and to the activities of the 
hundred or more individuals who went down to Wash- 
ington and appeared before the various committees. 

The various groups plan the re-introduction of 
the Bill at the earliest moment at the next session, and 
in view of the fact that the Bill has had favorable hear- 
ings before both houses, it is confidently expected that 
the measure will be passed early in the next session 
without the necessity of calling together any further 
meetings 1n its support. ° 
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J. Struck is an expert in the chemistry of tex- 

etiles, particularly rugs. At a recent meeting of 

the rug men he recited some rather interesting ex- 
periences. 

“Some years ago,” said he, 
“our firm received a complaint 
from one of our customers that 
we had ruined a Chinese rug. It 
seems the rug had an olive green 
background and a rather pinkish border. It wasn’t 
particularly pleasant to look at and the lady assured 
me that before we had cleaned the rug for her it had 
a background that was a deep bottle green and a mul- 
berry border. 

“The situation was not a pleasant one for us be- 
cause we had to explain that her rug was a painted rug 
and not properly painted and couldn’t stand up against 
even the soap and water process of cleansing. 

“T have a Chinese rug at home, also an India rug, 
both of them have been painted and been washed many 
a time yet the colors are the same today as the day 
they were put on. 

“It’s a pity that every rug man and particularly 
cleaners are unable to recognize an oriental rug that’s 
been painted. No woman will buy a rug if she knows 
that it’s been painted, the rug buying public hasn’t the 
remotest suspicion that there is such a treatment. The 
trouble is that some rug men subject a rug that has 
rather a hard and bristly finish to a ‘wash’ treatment 
that gives to the texture a silky feel and a silky luster 
or sheen. The nap is shortened a trifle and is more 
silky and soft to the feel, and the finish is lustrous. The 
dyes with which the yarns have been originally dyed 
were all sensitive to the action of the alkalies and some 
of the colors have been killed so the merchant doctors 
it up by painting it, and if he paints it right there’s no 
particular criticism,-but unless he is a chemist or has 
the assistance of a chemist he is going to make a mess 
of it. 

“I have painted many rugs and they will stand all 
kinds of shampooing, but it’s a slow process and an 
expensive process and no amateur can undertake it. 

“Everyone in the rug business knows how often 
parts of a rug seem to have faded out. Uneven patches 
appear, possibly the result of bad yarn dyeing in the 
first place; perhaps the texture of the yarn wasn’t al- 
ways the same. I have worked over these patches 
sometimes for weeks and couldn’t improve them, so I 
had to paint them out, but the painting is scientifically 
done and stays fast.” 


INTERESTING 
CoMMENTS ON 
RuG TREATMENTS 
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FROM OUR OLDEST SUBSCRIBER 


NNIVERSARIES of one sort or another occur 

with such frequency that even those of consid- 
erable importance are lost track of in the hurly burly of 
a busy existence. Something over a month ago our 
attention was called to the fact that this magazine had 
passed its 42nd milestone, by the receipt of a letter 
irom what is probably its oldest subscriber. Thomas 
- Hannibal, whose first subscription was placed with the 
UPHOLSTERER in January, 1889, writes as follows: 

“T am now enclosing check for the 42nd year 
1930-1931, this being your 42nd anniversary, and was 
very much. surprised at the modest way you sent out 
your January number. Not a word that you were 42 
years old, no reference to your being the oldest trade 
journal, and when you look back to the old UPpHot- 
STERER Of 20 or 30 years ago, how it has improved. 
The advertisements alone are worth the price when you 
turn to such pages as Stroheim & Romann, Johnson & 
Faulkner, Schumacher, Thorp and others. It is a 
pleasure to know that we have in Los Angeles such a 
firm as W. & J. Sloane with whom I was in New 
York when you brought out your No. 1, Vol. 1 Up- 
HOLSTERER on Dec. 15th, 1888. 

“Seventeen years ago I came to Los Angeles and 
started the Washington Drapery Shop, and made a 
success. Now after working at the one business for 
sixty-four years I have decided to quit, retire, and to 
give the business away. I need a long rest and I 
am laying my plans and hope to see you in New 
York before sailing for England sometime in 
April or May.” 

Referring to a recent article in the UpHoL- 
STERER concerning the color fastness of printed 
draperies Mr. Hannibal says: 

“T have never had any trouble whether sun- 
fast or not, I tell my customer they are the best 
we can buy and these goods are made by several 
firms and go through many hands, that we could 
have no way of knowing if they were sunfast or 
not, but always make a sale and insist upon the 
lining and inter-lining of all draperies and never 
had a job come back. 

“We are just making a velour festoon dra- 
pery 83 feet wide and 21 feet deep which goes on 
a solid wall and I insist on lining and inter-lining. 

The trouble today is not with the goods or the 
quality of the goods, but with the man who sells, 
plans and makes them. I have even heard sales- 
people tell a customer they could wash printed 
fabrics by “just putting a little salt in the water,” 
and the color would be alright. She didn’t say 


Pine paneled English library in a Park Avenue apartment exe- 
cuted by Miss Emma B. Hopkins, decorator. Grinling Gibbons 
carving adds grace to this small room in pale blue and tan. 





the color would not run, she said, it would be alright. 

Why hire cheap help to sell high grade goods, people 

who know nothing about color or style or quality?” 
Tuomas HANNIBAL. 





A NEW NAME FOR PYROXYLIN COATED FABRICS 


T A MEETING of The Association of Pyroxylin 
Coated Fabric Manufacturers held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York on Feb. 18th, the name of 
“Roxon” was adopted as a name by which these fabrics 
shall henceforth be designated. Ever since these ma- 
terials have been offered as an upholstery covering in 
place of leather, they have been known under various 
descriptive terms, imitation leather, leather substitutes, 
and a number of registered trade names all of which 
was more or less confusing. With the broadening of 
the use of pyroxylin for lighter materials, draperies, 
window shades, tablecloths, card table tops and 
shower curtains, it has been deemed advisable to adopt 
a name that would permit of general application to all 
fabrics treated with a pyroxylin coating, but without, 
in anywise, interfering with individual company’s reg- 
istered names. 

Of the seventeen manufacturers of these goods 
in the United States, fifteen were represented at the 
meeting. R. E. Ferry of the Standard Textile 
Products Co., is president of the association and C. 
Stewart Comeax, 103 Park Avenue, secretary. 
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SEL CTA 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF TWELVE OR MORE ARTICLES 


CONSTITUTING A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 
ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING. 


II. Selling Results Instead of Things 


(Wuat Has Gone Berore—Last month we con- 
sidered the necessity of planning every move made 
in relation to customer contact with the sale as a 
definitie objective.) 


E can appreciate that there are many types of 
stores where the progressive steps of the 
planned sale must of necessity differ from the 
description already outlined up to this point. 
“What about our problems?” asks an in- 
terested correspondent. “Our salespeople are 
in a strict store atmosphere, the ““behind-the- 
counter” type, and while the freedom of the 
studio atmosphere with which you surrounded 
customer and salesperson in the first instal- 
ment is, undoubtedly, desirable it is not for 
us. How do we apply the “planned sale” 
theory ? 
The procedure of a planned sale, up to — Over 
the point where the customer is in a position 
to witness the staging and presentation of 


materials offered for purchase, is essentially 
the same when applied to the activities of a position 
behind the counter. 


There is the same necessity to 
undertake planned sales because, whether behind the 
counter or on an open floor, successful salesmanship is 
dependent upon the amount of planning that has been 
undertaken prior to the presentation of the merchan- 
dise. 

Many persons have the idea that salesmanship is 
a matter of glib talking, but most successful salespeople 
know that selling is only ten 
per cent talking and ninety per 
cent getting ready to talk; in 
other words, “planning.” 

The “counter”  salesper- 
son who is ambitious to be 
more than a vending machine 
can use the progressive steps 
of “Approach”, “Greeting” 
and “Inquiry”, much as they 
have already been described. 


No sale because there 
was no planning and no 
intelligent inquiry con- 
cerning customer needs. 


presentation 
studio or open floor 
presentation in many 
particulars. 


IN THE 


Salespeople speaking to each 
other and mentioning their 
names can thus indirectly 
make their names known to 
the customers. 


The “Approach” and “Greeting” as applied to a 
customer coming in front of the counter, is compre- 
hended in an alert, interested acknowledgement of the 
customer’s presence, and a cordial greeting, including 
the pleasant smile. 

“Just why should I smile at customers?” asked a 
sales student in a store-training school. “I 
don’t know them and there is no reason why 
I should pretend to be pleased to see them; a 
smile in such a case is a counterfeit cordi- 
ality.” 

“If that is the way you feel about it, you 
have correctly classified your smile,” replied 
the instructress; “but you have missed the 
spirit of your obligation to your customer.” 

““Obligation’ to my customer? Don’t 
you mean ‘duty’, instead of ‘obligation’ ” ? 

“No; ‘obligation’ is the word I mean, 
because it is your customer who pays your 
salary. Your customer makes possible the 
operation of this store. Her purchases pro- 
duce profit; and profits pay salaries. Encourage her 
patronage—make her shopping a pleasant task—and 
you increase your own opportunities of further service 
to her and her friends ; discourage her by inattention or 
a surly disposition, and you drive her purchases away 
from the store. Fewer customers mean fewer purch- 
ases, fewer profits, fewer clerks and smaller salaries. 
Not only is there this financial side to your considera- 
tion of your customer, but your customer is a guest of 
your employer, and 
you are his represen- 
tative in matters of 
courtesy.” 

There is a recog- 
nized advantage in 
having customers 


counter 
follows 





As the earth revolves pre- 
senting its entire surface to 
the sun in a single day the 
sun shines directly into win- 
dows with south and east ex- a 
posures. only by _ reflection 
in north and west windows. 











learn salespersons’ names, but a great deal depends on 
how the name is made known. 

“Why is it that so many of the customers learn to 
ask for you girls by name, after a single visit?” asked 
an observant buyer of two of his salesforce who 
worked together behind a busy counter. 

“System,” replied the spokesman of the pair. “We 
found out by accident that customers are sometimes 
quick to learn a salesperson’s name if it is mentioned 
by an associate in the store; so we have made it a prac- 
tice, when circumstances permit, to address a question 
to each other, and to pronounce the name clearly as a 
preface to the question. Customers are not slow to 
use the name thus suggested, and they employ it as a 
matter of convenience in locating us again.” 

The “Inquiry” at the counter usually follows the 
seating of the customer, because the location of the 
wished-for merchandise is generally determined before 
the customer approaches the counter; but the inquiry 
is nevertheless an essential part of the plan. 

C. “I want to see some floral chintz, please.” 

S. “Yes, madam. Have you any particular color 
in mind?” 











C. “Well, it must have blue in it; but I 
suppose wio_eT _ they are all mixed colors.” 

5... BLUE «they are usually quite mixed 
in coloring, GREEN but in most cases some par- 


ticular col- 
have several 
blue. Do you 
that would re- 
tern?” 

C. “Oh; ait 
in a small, dainty 
will be appropriate for 
room.” 

S. “Perhaps if I knew 


or predominates, and we 
that show considerable 
plan it for a purpose 
quire a large pat- 


want something 


pattern, that 
YELLOW a bed- 


RED the purpose 


The third color from any one color in the prismatic scale 
is the complementary of that color. 


for which you intended it, I could more readily assist 
you to discover the kind of fabric you would prefer. 
We have types that are especially intended for drap- 
eries, and others more suitable for furniture; while 
still others are equally adaptable to either draperies or 
furniture.” 

C. “I have not altogether planned how I shall 
employ the material, but I should like to see both those 
suitable for draperies and those for furniture.” 

S. “We have several very handsome patterns 
that I think will meet with your approval.” (Displays 
goods and reaches an end of it forward for the custom- 
er to feel.) Now, here is an especially nice color com- 
bination, with: just enough warm companion:colors to 
bring out the beauty of the blue. It drapes easily and 


gracefully when used for. curtains,. yet ‘it is substantial 
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enough for furniture- 


covering purposes.” 4 
In this case there 


V =B+R 
was no need to B RK 


ask the customer 
concerning the envir- SS G - TB 
onment of the room, 


as she asked for blue, ‘ A 


and expressed a desire ef O = Y+R 


to see qualities suit- 
SS 


able for furniture as 
well as curtains. TRUE COLORS MIXTURE COLORS 


S. “I presume 
you have a preference 
for blue because your room has an Eastern or Southern 
exposure”—might be an incidental remark that will 
bring further enlightenment concerning environment. 

C. “Why, no; on the contrary, the room faces 
really North and West. Why do you suggest that blue 
is more suitable for an Eastern or Southern exposure ?” 

S. “Southern and Eastern exposures get the di- 
rect yellow-red rays of the sun; and blue, being con- 
sidered a cool color, is often preferred as a pleasant 
contrast to the warmth of direct sunlight. Northern 
and. Western exposures receive very little direct sun- 
light, but get most of their daylight as an indirect or 
reflected light—principally reflected by the sky, which 
is usually blue; and this imparts to rooms thus lighted 
a cool light that is pleasingly counterbalanced by such 
warm colors as red, yellow, orange, rust, tan, etc.” 

This knowledge concerning the effect of cool or 
warm colors should not be imparted as a “preachment” 
but merely mentioned in the incidental display of the 
various fabrics. If the customer actually prefers blue 
for a North room, the sales-person should show. blues 
with warm color combinations, in which the blue is 
already counter-balanced. But if the customer prefers 
a blue-blue, without regard to sales suggestion, she 
should be sold the blue as serenely and as cheerfully ds 
if it was the only proper thing for her to have. Don’t 
argue with a customer ; don’t lecture; don’t antagonize; 
don’t act “superior”; and don’t lose your cheerful, 
zealous purpose to satisfy her mental preference. 
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I. Beam of light. II. Glass prism. III. Separated colors after 
beam passes through prism, IV. Prismatic color scale. 
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If the eyes are saturated with a color by staring at it ex- 
posed under a bright light the complementary will appear when 
the eyes are shifted to a white. paper. 


Eugene Field’s philosophy concerning weather is 
applicable to the handling of some customers. 

“Tt aint no use to grumble and complain; 

Might just as well rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice.” 

Not every customer knows definitely what she 
wants to buy, and occasionally, in response to the sales- 
person’s greeting and inquiry there will be a reply like 
the following: 

C. “I don’t really know what I want. I thought 
I’d look at cretonnes and see if you had anything I 
would like. I don’t even know what color I want.” 

Now here is the possibility of an endless amount 
of fruitless labor and of an unsatisfied customer ; but if 
the salesperson has mastered the essentials of customer 
classification and tactful inquiry some of the labor can 
be avoided. 


The customer’s appearance and the color scheme 
of her ensemble should give the first clue to her prefer- 
ence. If, for instance, she is gowned in blue, that 
would be the starting point in showing colors, for she 
would not be wearing a color that would be distasteful 
to her. The salesperson’s cue is to show that color 
and note the results. The showing of a favorite color 
will invariably get a favorable reaction, and this helps 
to establish an atmosphere of confidence in the sales- 
person’s judgment. 

Of course the customer is not always disposed to 
favor the color of her gown for the need she has in 
mind; but if a favorable impression is made in a trial 
presentation it is not difficult to pursue a planned pro- 
gram in consecutive sequence. Beginning with blue 
and following with orange, brown, green, red, gray, 
yellow, violet and maroon. 

If blue brought a favorable reaction, it is a safe 
hazard that orange will be a good second, because it is 
the proper complementary of blue, and is a restful con- 
trast. Follow a color with its complementary and 
“sandwich” a neutral between abrupt changes of strong 
color. (Note discussion of complementary harmony 
in subsequent paragraphs. ) 
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Staging—Presentation—Explanation—and Appli- 
cation apply from behind the counter in the progressive 
steps of a planned sale, just as they do under any other 
circumstances, because what the customer really wants 
to buy and what the salesperson really desires to sell 
is not the thing itself, but the results it will accomplish 
in her home. 

We have interrupted the sequence of our general 
discussion of the “planned sale” in order that we might 
apply the theory of progressive steps to a behind-the- 
counter position. We now resume the discussion at 
the stage of “Presentation.” 

In the presentation of merchandise to be purchased 
for the purpose of home embellishment, every type of 
customer has a distinct type of home to purchase for. 

Classifying the customer according to the five 
dominating angles of merchandise appeal—Beauty, Util- 
ity, Propriety, Stability and Economy—more or less 
determines the type of home for which the purchase is 
intended; but in the majority of cases the desire for 
beautiful things in the home is the dominating influence 
back of home furnishing purchases. 

Most of the things that are produced for home 
furnishing uses are conceived with the thought of ulti- 
mate beauty. Of the five angles of purchasing 
appeal that we have mentioned, beauty is the one char- 
actertistic that has universal appeal, so we may safely 
conclude that practically all consumers can be appealed 
to by a reference to the inherent beauties that are in- 
corporated in the make-up of any item of furnishment. 
Beauty is not an abstract property that fully expresses 
itself to all beholders; therefore every salesperson must 
study to appreciate the component parts of a beautiful 
object—for what they do as well as for what they are. 

Beauty has many parts, each possessing its own 
power to please—some more, some less, according to 
the ability of the observer to appreciate it. To the 
modish customer, emphasize that Style is a constituent 
of beauty, and the shape, proportions, dimensions and 
material of which a beautiful thing is composed influ- 
ence its style. They identify its place and period; but 
without a knowledge of style “rightness” born of the 
repeated observance of preferred things, there can be 
no real appreciation of what Style really comprehends. 

Design and'texture are constituents of beauty that 
the salesperson should learn to value for their appeal 
to the appreciation of the average client. Design re- 
lates to the employment of pleasing forms, composed 
of lines, curves and angles, associated with dimension, 
balance and color. 

Texture appeals to the sense of touch and also to 
the sense of sight. It strongly influences the beauty of 
fabrics, and differentiates between the appearance of a 
pile fabric, a damask, a tapestry or a print. 

Finish—the surface of things—dull, bright, pebbly, 

(Continued on page 125) 





AN EXHIBITION ROOM 
SHOWN AT THE ERRICH 
GALLERIES BY JULES 
BOUY INC. 


See text and other illustrations on page 103 
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GROUDINGS OF FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 
THAT ILLUSTRATE ITS 
QUIET. HOMELY CHARM 


Illustrations courtesy of Helen Pascal. 
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FRENCH PROVIN- 
CIAL FURNITURE 


A TYPE ENJOYING SOME 
POPULARITY DESCRIBED IN 
ITS HISTORICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


VERY season brings 

changes in decora- 
tive fashion. Fortunate- 
ly these changes are not 
so drastic as those pre- 
vailing in other trades 
where vogue plays a 
part; they amount most- 
ly to a mere accent upon 
certain styles of furnish- 
ing with the idea of mak- 
ing the public more cog- 
nizant and appreciative of 
these styles than they 
have been _ heretofore. 
This year there seems to 
be a trend on the part of 
the furniture manufact- 
urers and some of the 
decorators to stress the French Provincial types, and 
since there seems to be confusion in some minds as to 
what properly constitutes French Provincial furniture 
we are publishing this article to identify by illustration 
the various types, and, in the text, to give a brief his- 
torical summary of their evolution. 

The study of French furniture 
and furnishings of the provinces in- 





, 


The Alsatian type in the Bieder- 
meier style, made of fruit wood 
with lacquered silhouette splat. 


volves not only the development of 
French art but the influences of lo- 
cality. 

The northern provinces were in- 
fluenced by the Dutch; the eastern 
provinces by Italy, and the southern 
by Spain; not only regional but cli- 
matic influences affected home fur- 
nishings; thus, the cupboards in the 
southern provinces are provided with 
doors because of the dust of the re- 
gion, while in the northern provinces 





Provincial chairs showing 
the Louis XIII influence. 


they are left 
with an open 
front. 
Provincial 
furniture is not 
necessarily or 
even primarily 
peasant furni- 
ture. In our 
consideration 
of the type it 
would be bet- 
ter if we fol- 
lowed the 
French term 
“mobilier rus- 
tique” mean- 
ing rural fur- 
niture, for the 
furniture of 
the provinces, 
the work of lo- 
cal joiners and 
turners, was 
used more of- 


ten by the nobility and the bourgeois (or middle class) 
than by the peasants. 

Early in the XVI Century Italian Art awoke a 
spirit of emulation in France. 

The French Renaissance followed the Italian 
Renaissance. 

By the close of the reign of Louis XIV the 
French people enjoyed great prosperity and yet the 
furniture of the provinces was confined to the four- 
poster bed, temporary tables set up on trestles, a few 





Of the Provincial type with the so-called violin 
back, a composition of curves derived from 
uis XV _ models. 





For the illustrations used with this article (except those on page 98 and 
the map on page 101) we are. indebted to “ANTIQUES,” 
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rush bottom chairs, 
and a few chests, and 
near the close of the 
XVII Century there 
were wardrobes and 
cupboards for linen 
and dishes and that 
was about all, strictly 
utilitarian pieces. 
The Parisian cabi- 
netmakers, during the 
period of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV were 
prolific in the produc- 
tion of luxury furni- 
A Breton armchair. Heavily con- 
structed of oak. Beneath the seat is a 


storage space used by the Bretons for 
keeping salt, 


ture, but it was not 
until the beginning of 
the XVIII Century 


that we find 
the commode, 
the secretary, 
chiffonier, and 
tiny tables for 
various uses 
entering into 
the home life 
of rural France. 
As a rule 

the products of 
Provence were 
quite graceful. 
Here we find 
the quaint pan- 
netiere (bread 
cooler ) and 
the petrin 
(kneading 
board). The 
Provencal cabi- 
netmakers 
worked usual- ; 

: A Burgundian armchair. 
ly in oak, wal- 
nut, cherry, or 
chestnut, and developed a style of molding ornamen- 
tation clean cut and sturdy. The panels of a piece were 
solid, the structure massive, bearing faintly the sugges- 
tion of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The kitchens were 
so commodious that frequently they combined dining 
room and bedroom. The armoires, wardrobes and 
cabinets were a necessity for the rural home seldom 
possessed closets. A very comprehensive collection of 
the furniture of Provence may be found at the mu- 
seums in Grasse and Marseilles. 

In Normandy some of the most interesting exam- 
ples were produced for owners of the smaller chateaux, 
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and not only were 
the native woods 
used but foreign 
wood solidly put 
together and with 
the exception of 
waxing, left un- 
finished. 

Brittany show- 
ed decided resist- 
ance to Parisian 
taste, developing 
a type profuse in 
balusters, s pin- 
dles, and circular 
disks, the work of 
the turner. 

The simpler 
types are to be 
found in Picardy, 
Poitou, Saintonge, 
the more primi- 
tive types in the 
Basque country, 
the more stolid in the heart of Gascony, the more 
formal and ambitious in Burgundy. 

We speak of a “period” usually as having an ap- 
proximate beginning and ending. 

One can hardly call “Provincial” a ‘period for it 
covered several centuries and at no time expressed 
any unity of thought. 

Fabrics used in the French Provinces were natural- 
ly simple fabrics—satins, poplins, serges prints or heavy 
linens embroidered in silk and wool or twills, and when 
finally toiles de Jouy 
came on the market 
they or similar stuffs 
were eagerly utilized 
by those who could 
afford them. The 
housewife also con- 
tributed much, espe- 
cially. in bed dra- 
peries, embroidered 
patterns on canvas 
and cross-stitch rugs 
and stencil work. 

In fact, in the 
south of France 
where the heat was 
injurious to woven 
tapestries, painted 
linens were much in 


Burgundian chair reminiscent of 
Louis XIII design, 





Another chair 
of Provence. 
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A Breton bench. Note the elaboration of spindle work and geometrical carving. 
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“MAP SHOWING THE FRENCH PROVINCES AS THEY EXISTED UNTIL THE REVOLUTION _ 


he at ap is published through the courtesy of the J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers of French 
7 re Provincial Furniture, by ILongon & Huard, in which it was used. 





Stencils furnished the de- 
sign in some cases, the brush ap- 
plying a sticky paint upon which 
was blown powdered wools giving 
a texture effect, and this technique 
was finally applied to paper, and 
hence the “flock” paper of later 
years. 


vogue. 


Sometimes the printed cottons 
or linens in small and conventional 
patterns were padded and quilted 
and served not only for dress pur- 
but for counterpanes and 
cushions. From the local 
shops the rural inhabitants obtained 
most of their material, not 


poses 


chair 
from 


the ateliers of Paris. 
The provinces contiguous to 


These chairs are from Lorraine. 
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Three tavern or hall chairs 


Note the smartness of the example at the right, which was the 


French provincial equivalent of a Sheraton chair. 


Spain adopted primitive Spanish 
motifs while the people of the sea- 
board provinces drew inspiration 
from the world at large, and /n- 
dienne stuffs were commonly used 
in 


Saintone, Poitou, 


Brittany and Normandy. 


Gascoyne, 
The splendor of court style 
never penetrated rural France be- 
yond the immediate environs of 
Paris. 

The provinces were little in- 
fluenced by the fashionable life of 
the capital, 

The development of taste 
through the Louis XIV style to the 
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of the Alsatian type showing a marked Teutonic influence. 


Louis XV style and hence to the 
Louis XVI, from the Directoire to 
the Empire, was too fast a pace for 
the provinces, and only occasional- 
ly and in homes of the nobility did 
the furniture bear a resemblance to 
the more pretentious periods. 
America’s interest in Provincial 
furniture was manifested in the 
auction sales held during 1929, 


1930, and during Febryary of this 
year at the American Art Associa- 


tion-Anderson Galleries. The col- 
lection of Andre Bourlier-Collard 
of Paris was dispersed in two sales, 
one in 1929, and one in 1930. Other 
sales were held at the same galleries 
and one sale of a notable collection 
at the Plaza Galleries. 


Normandy types, very similar in many details to styles prevalent in Lorraine. 









LOS ANGELES’ FURNITURE PRODUCTION 


T WILL undoubtedly come as a surprise to many 

of our readers, as it did to us, to learn that Los 
Angeles today ranks fourth in the list of furniture pro- 
ducing cities, surpassed only by New York, Chicago 
and Grand Rapids. Beginning in the early nineties 
with a furniture output of around $100,000 a year, the 
census reports now credit this western city with a figure 
of nearly a million dollars a week of furniture produc- 
tion. Figures that are almost incredible even in this 
age when stupendous figures are more or less common- 
place. 


The natural question, where does this furniture go, 
is easily answered. Los Angeles is not only the fifth 
a0st populous city of the United States but, with the 
exception of a single decennial, it has doubled its 
population every ten years for the last fifty years. It 
is the largest city in the world in area having added 
since 1920 more than 660,000 persons to its population, 
and by forty-five annexations and consolidations has 
added seventy-eight square miles to its territory. 


Apart from home consumption, however, Los An- 
geles has been a large sponsor of the K.D. (knock- 
down) type of furniture which consists of “upholstered 
pieces, shipped in sections, packed in compact cases of 
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fiberboard with 
bolts, screws and 
directions.” A 
scheme that “saves 
freight, and enables 
us to compete with 
Eastern furniture 
makers in some mar- 
kets.” 


AN INTERESTING 
FABRIC BOOK 


LTHOUGH dis- 

tinctly created 
for the English mar- 
ket, there are never- 
theless many valu- 
able deductions that 
areapplicableto 
drapery fabricsin 
many fields, con- 
tained in a new vol- 
ume entitled “The 


Furnishing 
Goods Department.” 


by 







































Soft 


A section of the Bouy paneling 
described below. 


W. A. Gibson 
Martin, just 
published by Ernest Benn, Limited, of London, 
England. We in this country may not be 
familiar with the term “Furnishing Soft Goods,” 
but it is the English synonym for drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics. This volume which sells in this 
country at $6.00 postpaid carries the sub-title, “A 
Handbook and Guide.” In it the author gives de- 
tailed instructions concerning the buying, selling and 
making-up of furnishing materials together with 
considerable information on stock-keeping, window- 
dressing and display. There are a number of illus- 
trations of order and workroom forms, stock tickets, 
etc., with an explanation of workroom procedure. 
BOUY CREATES ADJUSTABLE WALL PANELING 
N exhibition room was recently installed at the 
Ehrich Galleries at 57th St. presenting modern 
art furnishings but with a background that reduces 
very materially the cost of installation because com- 
mercially furnished in sections that may be easily 
adjusted to any size room—not only easily installed 
but easily dismantled, the work of Jules Bouy, Inc. 
It is interesting to note that this room, another view 
of which is shown on page 97, was erected in four 
hours. 





A view of the sectional wall paneling developed by 
Jules Bouy, Inc. See text above. 
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HELD AT THE GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE, FEB. 27=MAR. 7 


HE Annual International Antiques Exposition 

lasting from February 27th to March 7th under 
the management of George W. Harper, president and 
managing director of the Exposition Company, was 
augmented by the exhibits of a number of decorators 
who utilized antique furnishings. 

Norman R. Adams, Inc., showed four rooms of a 
Georgian house built around a garden court created 
through cooperation with the Arden Studios, who also 
took space just across the aisle. 

L. Alavoine & Co., showed a charming living 
room. Louis Allen showed a replica of the “Treaty 
Room” where the Commissioners of Charles I met the 
Commissioners of Cromwell. 

The Arden Studios showed a library, bedroom, 
dressing room and outside terrace. The Venezian Art 
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NEW YORK ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION 


Smoking Room. An adaptation of a Japanese theme to a 


modern interior. A beautiful composition in color by Hettie 
Rhoda Mead. 


Screen Co., showed a variety of imported screens 
among which was an attractive hunting scene. 

The Bristol Co. made an imposing show and 
Charles of London 
had one of the finest 
rooms in the Exposi- 
tion, a James I oak 
paneled room from 
the Great House, 
Whitehall, England. 
Among the men dec- 
orators were: Daw- 
son, H. Douglas Cur- 
ry & Co., Edward I. 
Farmer, The Rosen- 
bach Co., Stair and 
Andrew, Todhunter, 
J. G. Valiant & Co., 
Arthur S. Vernay & 
Co. and McMillen, 
Inc., while the women 
were represented by 
studio work of Miss 
Gheen, Katharine 
Hartshorne, Edith 
Douglas Deane, 





A quaint Victorian arrange- 
ment displayed by Edith 
Douglas Deane. 




















iss 
ine 

lith 
ine, 


ange- 





Emma B. Hopkins, Mary Howard, Molly MacNamara 
and Emma Hoyt, Ruth McCracken, Syrie Maugham, 
Hettie Rhoda Mead, Bertha Schaefer, Mrs George 
Talmey, Diane Tate and Marion Hall, and Thedlow. 
Elinor Merrell showed an interesting collection of an- 
tique fabrics, especially old prints. 

As a foreword to the official guide to the exposi- 
tion, Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of the magazine “An- 
tiques,” contributed an interpretative note. We quote 
an interesting paragraph from it as follows: 

“The belittling of the past has ever played a prom- 
inent part in the cant of the present. We hear much 
today of the folly of imitating styles of previous gen- 
erations. Scientifically, no doubt, the current age sur- 
passes its predecessors, But that the spiritual stature 
of its artistic creations overtops the attainment of ear- 
lier eras, by no means follows. Almost inevitably, the 
arts of our own day tend toward mechanical formal- 
ism, or, by way of reaction against that, toward con- 
scious exaggeration. Under such circumstances we 
need not wonder that so many persons seek escape 
from them and all their implications into the more 
spacious precincts of long-ago. To the avenues of 
that escape the Antiques Exposition provides gate- 
ways plentiful and enticing. He who passes through 
them is free to return, at will, to the tracing of accus- 
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Elinor Merrell showed a canopied bed utilizing white 
embroidered mousseline and toiles de Jouy. 


tomed ways. But few there will be who exercise the 
privilege; fewer even than the numbers that retreat 
dissatisfied from Paradise.” 





The excellent taste of Emma B. Hopkins was displayed in this charming interior. 
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At the close of the exhibition the Gold Medal 
award was given to Charles of London by a commit- 
tee chosen to select the best installation. The room 
which gained ‘this honor was an old paneled room 
brought over from Great House, Whitehall, Shrews- 
bury, England. The walls and ceilings. are of oak 
richly carved and mellowed with age. It dates back 
to James I. 

It was a difficult matter to determine the second 
prize, a silver medal, but it finally went to L. Alavoine 
& Co., and McMillen, Inc., received honorable men- 
tion for a dining room in the classic style. 





A BOOK ON EARLY AMERICAN HANDWORK 


LLA SHANNON Bow tes is the author of a volume 
Ficaea “Homespun Handicrafts,” recently pub- 
lished by the J. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
This is a charmingly written story of the homespun 
fabrics of our forefathers—of their rugs and baskets 
woven of pine needles, their quilts, laces, embroidery, 
samplers, etc. Not only does Mrs. Bowles describe the 
products themselves in considerable detail, but she also 
gives a graphic account of the methods used in making 
them. 

This book should be an inspirational volume to 
those interested in the handicrafts of early Americans. 
There are 60 illustrations, and the book sells for $3.25 
postpaid. , 





A BOOK OF ENGLISH FABRICS 


OLUMEs devoted exclusively to English decorative 
ee are rather scarce, and a recent publication 
by W. Gordon Hunton brought out in London by John 
Tiranti and Company, is a welcome addition to any 
decorator or fabric manufacturer’s collection of ref- 
erence books. 

English Decoratiye Textiles, which is the title of 
Mr. Hunton’s book, contains two short essays, one on 
Tapestries and one on Chintzes, and the rest of the 
volume is made up of well engraved and handsomely 
printed reproductions of historic fabrics which are 
wholely English in design and manufacture although 
some of the motifs employed are judiciously borrowed 
from other countries. 

This volume is 10 inches by 12 in size and contains 
181 prints almost any of which carry a note of interest 
either in arrangement of the motifs employed or the 
subject matter of the entire pattern. The price of 
this book is $15 postpaid. 





DESIGN COMPETITION IN ART ALLIANCE 


VER $1200.00 in prizes will be awarded during the 
fifteenth Annual Textile Design Competition and 
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Exhibition of the Art Alliance of America. This com- 
petition is open to all artists and designers, without re- 
striction, and designs are to be delivered to the Art 
Alliance, 65 East 56th Street, New York City, between 
March 26th and March 30th. On March 3lst the 
prize jury will meet, and afterwards, until April 11th, 
the prize-winning designs and the other designs of out- 
standing merit, will be on exhibition at the Art Alli- 
ance Galleries. Marshall Field & Co. offer a prize of 
$100.00 for the best naturalistic floral design for cre- 
tonne. 

Cyrus Clark & Co. offer a prize of the same 
amount for a strictly Directoire design for a printed 
cotton fabric to be used for drapery or upholstery; 
and the Orinoka Mills offer $100.00 for a satin ground 
damask upholstery or drapery fabric which can be used 
with Biedermeier furniture. For a design for a jac- 
quard woven rayon fabric, a prize of $100.00 is offered 
by the Utica Looms, Inc. The Scranton Lace Co. of- 
fers two prizes, each for $100.00, one for an all-over 
design for a bedspread to be woven on a jacquard 
loom; and one for a square mesh filet glass curtain. 





TWO GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


g ya National Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce at Washington is re- 
sponsible for two volumes which should be of interest 
to retail buyers of furniture and to home owners. 
These books are entitled: “How to Judgé Furniture,” 
and “How to Judge a House.” In the first, written by 
Clark B. Kelsey, a furniture specialist on the commit- 
tee’s staff, is given a description of all of the woods 
used in furniture. It dwells upon construction fea- 
tures, and has a chapter on the various types of finish. 
Also there is a chapter on the care and repairing of 
furniture, and a short account of the period styles. The 
book is well illustrated and contains a glossary of fur- 
niture terms and phrases. 

The second book was designed to be of assistance 
to those engaged in the sometimes wearisome and even _ 
dangerous business of buying a home. The reader is 
taken on a tour of inspection of an imaginary house, 
and shown what features will be found in a house of 
good construction. Certain economical short cuts are 
also shown, such as are found in certain houses, which 
do not in any way affect good construction and design. 
Nelson S. Perkins, a construction engineer of the 
committee, is the author of this book. 





VETERAN BUYER VISITS THE MARKET 


Wj ARRY L, LINELL, upholstery and rug buyer for 
the W. G. Swartz Co., Norfolk, Va., was in the 


market recently. He has been buying for 38 years 
and has been 28 years with his present house. 





THE LONG GALLERY ABOARD 
THE RECONDITIONED RED STAR 
LINER, LAPLAND 


A not unattractive mixture of furniture types against a back 
ground possessing Adam characteristics. 














Courtesy of the Sketch Book Magazine. 


MODERNISTIC DECORATION 
HANDLED BY EXPERTS CAN 
POSSESS DIGNITY AND CHARM 


The work of L. Alavoine & Co. and 
Andre J. Robin of this firm’s staff. 
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THE NEW 
UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB 


DESCRIBING THE DECORA- 
TIONS IN THE NEW HOME 
OF THIS FAMOUS ORGANIZA= 
TION 








HE furnishings and interior treatments 
of the Union League Club in their 
new quarters at 37th Street & Park Ave- 
nue, are interesting not only because of the 
excellence of the rooms as a whole, but be- 
cause of the manner in which certain in- 
dividual pieces of unusual character are in- 
corporated in the ensemble. 

For instance, in the center of the café 
is an extraordinary grouping consisting of 
a gateleg table from the home of the late 
Earl Kitchener. This is surrounded with 
eight Windsor chairs also imported from 
England, and this setting provides the key- 
note for the room. In other rooms similar 





A fireplace arrangement in the Club Lounge. The wing chair 
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here shown is coverd in special crewel embroidery executed by B 
Saubiac & Son on a Schumacher tapestry. Morris & O’Connor 
in charge of the furnishing and Rowland B. Haines, Inc., fur- 
nishing contractors. 


features having an influence on the contig- 


uous furnishings, 

The building besides the general rooms 
and executive offices has fifty-four bedrooms and eight 
living rooms. On the ground floor there are the of- 
fices, the picture gallery and the ladies’ lounge, the lat- 
ter having a separate entrance on Park Avenue. The 
first floor has the men’s lounge, billiard room and café. 
The second floor has the club hall, the library, the 
rooms for the executive committee, and for the officers 
of the club. The third floor has the main dining room, 
dining room annex, and kitchen and on the mezzanine 
of this floor the private dining rooms. The fourth 
floor consists of the ladies’ dining room, ladies’ smok- 
ing room, squash courts, dressing rooms, gyminasium 
and barber-shop, while the remaining four floors of the 
building are occupied by the living rooms and _ bed- 
rooms. 

Morris & O’Connor, architects, are responsible 
not only for the building and its interiors, but a consid- 
erable number of the individual pieces in its furnish- 
ings were collected by them abroad with the view of 
their use in certain rooms. Rowland B. Haines, Inc., 


and Arden Studios acted as furnishing contractors un- 
der the supervision of Morris & O’Connor who. were 
in complete charge of the furnishing. 

The illustrations on page 112 show only one of the 
typical bedrooms and one of the typical living ‘rooms. 
Three alternatives of furnishings were employed in the 
bedrooms dominated in each instance by the wood- 
work of the furnishings which is either mahogany, 
maple or cherry. 

Throughout the bedrooms printed chintzes were 
employed to good effect for window curtaining and 
lambrequins. 

In the living rooms the draperies are of printed 
linen. The main dining room draperies are of velvet, 
appliqued and the draperies and curtains in the men’s 
lounge are of damask. 

One of the most delightful effects of the furnish- 
ing arrangement is the absence of rigid repetition in 
the furniture units, for with the exception of the din- 
ing room every one of the public rooms contains a 
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variety of furniture pieces related, but differing in es- 
sentials, and combining to form a homelike atmos- 
phere. 

Several of the interiors including the men’s lounge 
the dining room and the café are richly paneled in fine 
cabinet woods, The ladies’ smoking room and some 
of the typical living rooms are paneled in knotted pine, 
some remarkably beautiful wood grains being employed 
to the fullest advantage. 

The small section of the lounge which we show 
on page 109 suggests more completely than does the 
view taking in a greater part of the room, and printed 
on page 111, The quiet dignity and homelike comfort 
of this room, the portraits on the walls of the early 
Governors and Presidents bring to mind the club’s hon- 
orable history, which since its beginning has been tied 
up with the activities of one of the two large political 
parties. Here is a room which could serve as a model 
for all club lounges—a room in which to rest or in 
which to meet one’s friends for an hour of discussion 
amid pleasing but unobtrusive surroundings. 

In the café, which is one of the illustrations at the 
bottom of this page, the atmosphere is less formal than 
it is in the main dining room, shown below it. 


(Illustration at right) 


Showing a view in the main dining 
room. For this and the room above, 
Morris & O’Connor were in charge of 
furnishing and Rowland B. Haines, Inc., 
were the furnishing contractors. 
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In both of these rooms daylight is permitted to enter | 
freely, breaking its harshness and becoming mellow 
against the quiet, evenly-toned background. 

In no other room of a public or Semi-public char- 
acter have we ever found more of the atmosphere of 
a well-appointed home than is evident in the ladies’ 
smoking room, illustrated at the top of page 111. The 
informal grouping of the chairs, the flowers on the 
table, the partly filled shelves of books, and the maga- 
zines and ash-trays distributed about the room, all 
contribute to its homelike characteristics. 

The typical living room .and typical bedroom in 
the private suite, referred to elsewhere in this article 
and shown on page 112, are also in keeping with the 
type of interior decoration which would be most popu- 
lar with the solid, conservative men who make up the 
membership of the Union League Club. Everything 
in these rooms is in good taste, and restful to the eye. 
There are no sensational notes ; nevertheless the decor- 
ators have been able to achieve conventional quiet with- 
out verging on the monotonous or the nondescript, as 
so often happens in rooms of a like conventional char- 
acter, 


There is no social organization in New York 


(Illustration at left) 


In the café. Decorated in an in- 
formal but none the less dignified man- 
ner. 
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- The Ladies’ Smoking Room. Morris & O’Connor, in charge of furnishing, the Arden Studios furnishing 
contractors, 


Another view of the Lounge. For this room Morris & O’Connor were in charge of furnishing and 
Rowland B. Haines, Inc., were the furnishing contractors. 
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City which has played a more steadfastly constructive 
part in the political life of the city, the State, and the 
nation than the Union League Club. The club was 
formed in the last years of the Civil War, and drew 
its membership then from among that element of the 
city’s financiers and business men which stood most 
strongly for what they believed to be progressive, yet 
not too radical, political policies. 

For many years the club’s quarters were at Thirty- 
ninth Street, at the corner of Fifth Avenue, where they 
occupied an old-fashioned building in which the dec- 
orations, though representative of the best in interior 
decoration in their day, were not quite in accord with 
what is considered desirable at the’present time. In 
their new quarters the Union League Club has an ex- 
cellent, well-equipped building, decorated, as we have 
suggested in this article, in a fine and up-to-date man- 
ner. 


(Illustration at right) 


A living room in a private 
suite. For both this room 
and the one illustrated above 
Morris & O’Connor were in 
charge of furnishing and 
Rowland B. Haines, Inc., 
were furnishing contractors. 
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NEW ART GALLERIES 


A new art gallery devoted to exhibitions and auc- 
tions has been opened in the Rose Room of the Plaza 
under the name of the National Art Galleries. It is to 
be given over to a continuous exhibition of paintings, 
tapestries, furniture, rugs, and art objects. Public 
auctions will be frequently held under the auspices of 
Frederick A. Chapman for many years the very popu- 
lar auctioneer in the old Anderson Galleries. Back- 
ing the enterprise is Lewis Symons of Symons, Inc., 
and Leon F, Medina. 





LMOST a page in solid type is devoted in the lat- 
A est bulletin of the Art Center, New York, to the 
names of the many individuals who have contributed 
sums of money for the support of this institution. In- 
dividuals in the business, artistic, and social world are 
represented. 


(Illustration at left) 


One of the bedrooms in the 
new Union League Club. This 
particular room is furnished in 
mahogany. 
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TODAY'S BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
DEMAND PROGRESSIVE TACTICS 


A TIME OF REORGANIZATION If NOT 
THE TIME FOR BPINCH-PENNY METHODS 


EPRESSION creates more reorganization than 

prosperity. 

When things go along without set-back, and busi- 
ness places in general are uniformly. busy, the fact that 
each year, or each financial period shows a substantial 
balance on the profit side of the ledger engenders a 
feeling of complacency. with regard to practices of 
doubtful value or of definite, known wastefulness in a 
minor amount. 

It is safe to assume that up to and including 1929 
there were a number of industries in which greed for 
volume had encouraged a number of wasteful prac- 
tices; that despite the general prosperity of the busi- 
ness, were a drain upon its profits. 

1929 in many respects was a peak business year— 
the kind of year that would encourage the financial 
comptroller of a business to tolerate some excessive 
promotional expenditures because of the generally sat- 
isfactory condition of total earning power. 

The year 1930 brought about the beginnings of a 
change. Old Man Overhead was pretty constantly on 
the carpet in the executive office. Expenses of various 
sorts were subjected to microscopic analysis—so much 
so, in fact, that certain fundamental expenses such as 
advertising, traveling, catalogueing, conventions, and 
other sales promotional activities were blue-penciled 
with a ruthlessness that reacted unfavorably upon the 
spirits and the enthusiasm of business personnel. The 
lid, concerning “easy expenses,” was clamped down 
hard and tight; and it almost took a directors’ meeting 
to pass upon normal and necessary routine expendi- 
ture. 

Now, as we approach the end of the first quarter 
of 1931, signs point very definitely to the fact that this 
is a-year of reorganization. Hopeful optimism con- 
cerning the early recovery of normal times has at last 
given way to the feeling that it will take more than 
one year, or even two, before business. resumes any- 
thing like its former progressive stride. 


It would, however, be unfortunate if, in the gen- 
eral effort to reorganize business we should adopt a 
pinch-penny system of calculation. Measures intended 
to be helpful in promoting normal business activity 
will lack force and vigor if undertaken with a stripped 
and skeletonized personnel. This is no time for in- 
adequate equipment of .man-power. All.the strategic 





points of a promotional campaign must be covered not 
only by men, but by men qualified with experience to 
deliver the full weight of their influence toward the 
upbuilding of restored confidence in ultimate prosper- 
ity. A weak representative in a single territory of a 
wholesale or manufacturing enterprise will cause that 
territory to “limp” in its activities. 

Many firms who, a year ago, trimmed sails with 
the object of riding out, close-hauled, the storm of 
economic depression, have not as yet realized the 
necessity for a change of procedure. One can main- 
tain reduced speed under a close-hauled condition ; but 
to resume maximum progress it is necessary to shake 
out every reef and utilize every ounce of driving 
power, both during the period when the business ves- 
sel is gathering way and when it has attained its full 
speed. 

Unfortunately, the first quarter of this year has 
been disturbed very much by political bickerings in 
Washington. These have had an influence upon busi- 
ness, aS well. as upon individuals, that has not been 
in any sense beneficial. The close of the Congressional 
session, when a single individual monopolized the five 
closing hours of the session in a filibustering exploit, 
has left a decidedly bad taste in the mouths of men 
who looked for inspiring activity that would show 
business the way to renewed confidence. 

We will have an interim for a few months now, 
when politics as a vocation will be less in the limelight, 
and when business men may devote their major thought 
to the strengthening of their commercial fences, inde- 
pendently of the condition of political fences. 





LET THE STOREKEEPER RESOLVE TO 

BUY NEEDED MERCHANDISE—-LET THE 

MANUFACTURER RESOLVE TO KEEP 
CLOSE CONTACT WITH HIS TRADE 
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The thing now most to be feared in business is 
Fear itself; but if the store-keeper continues to meet 
the inquiries of customers with empty shelves; and if 
the mills continue to discourage traveling contact with 
store-keepers, there is no foundation for the hope of 
restored activity in mills and factories, through which 
wage-earners will again be in a position to apply the 
purchasing power of their cumulative incomes. 

As we see it, the initiative lies with the merchant. 
For too long a period he has postponed the replenish- 
ment of staple stocks. To a great extent he has at- 
tempted to subsist upon the handling of distress mer- 


chandise, much of it genuinely under-priced, but some 


of it as much under-value as under-price. Distress 
stocks are now pretty well cleaned up; surpluses have 
been disposed of ; and whether or not it i$ true that the 
multiplicity of bargain sales that have been spread 
with blaring trumpets in the press have created ficti- 
tious standards of value that will have to be painfully 
and persistently reconstituted, the day for emphasiz- 
ing the desirability of merchandise on some other basis 
than that of bargains !—-bargains!!—bargains!!! is de- 
finitely at hand. 


Let the storekeeper resolve to carry all merchan- 
dise for which there is an expressed demand; let him 
do a real job of selling merchandise on the basis of its 
merits; let him dress his windows with a quality ap- 
peal, instead of a price appeal; let him do this persis- 
tently, insistently, and consistently, and we believe that 
the beginning of improvement will be a tangible fact. 

Let him resolve, if he will, together with the 
manufacturer, to avoid the wasteful practices that have 
been a drain on former prosperity. No time is better 
than the present in which to put that resolve into ef- 
fect. The period of marking time has been protracted 
too long, and if we are going to get anywhere before 
the end of this year, in an endeavor to bring back nor- 
mal business activity, we have reached that time; and 
the command should be “Forward! March!’ 


A LETTER FROM A RETAIL SALESMAN 
“Only a few of us are capable of remaining unin- 
fluenced to any degree by our environment. We are 
all of us too liable to let the opinions and the mentat 
and emotional attitudes of those surrounding us color 
(Continued on page 136) 


A section of one of the showrooms in Bullock’s Wilshire Boulevard store in Los Angeles. 
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“Praying .Woman,” by Jean Vyboud 


THREE NEW AND IN= 
TERESTING SUBJECTS 
NOW ON DISPLAY IN 
THE DECORATIVE 
PICTURE MARKET 


HE popularity of etchings among de- 

corators causes the various importers 
to make constant additions to the subjects 
they have on display in their various show- 
rooms as in every instance they endeavor 
not to push any one subject to such an ex- 
tent that it becomes common and detracts 
from its value to the discriminating. 

On this page we show three of the 
newer subjects, each of which is excellent 
of its type and suitable for use as an ac- 
cessory in fine home decoration. 

An example of drypoint interpretation 
of the very vigorous type is shown in the 
two. figure subjects, the work of Jean Vyboud, a 
French artist, winner of the Prix de Rome, and special- 
izing in this particular kind of picture. Although he 
has spent a lifetime developing his style, because of his 
great care in execution, he has only been able to real- 
ize a mere dozen plates. Only extremely limited edi- 
tions are reproduced from these plates. 

“The Praying Woman” is his original creation, 
whereas “The Virgin” is a.copy after the master, Pe- 
rusin.. Vyboud’s work is receiving a great deal of at- 
tention in the galleries in both Europe and America be- 
cause of his precise technique. 








“The Virgin,” after Perusin, by Jean Vyboud 





“En Flandres” by Van Santen 


The other illustration is a reproduction of a 
French color etching by Van Santen. Van Santen’s 
technique is somewhat of a secret. The absence of line 
in his work gives his etchings the feeling of an etched 
picture. 


NEW TAFFETA IN CHENEY LINE 


Cheney Brothers are bringing out a line of plain 
taffetas designed to be used in combination with cre- 
tonne draperies. Up to the present time the line consists 
of eight colors in soft tones. . 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

HE Western Furniture Conference, held at San 

Francisco, Cal., late in January, in connection 
with the thirty-first semi-annual Furniture Market 
Week, chose officers for the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, Harry A. Saxe, San Francisco, president of 
the Retail Furniture Association of California; vice- 
presidents, S. P. Kohn, president, Rocky Mountain Re- 
tail Furniture Association; William Symmes, presi- 
dent, Retail Furniture Association of Washington; R. 
W. Madsen, president, Inter-Mountain Retail Furni- 
ture Association; Alfred A. Ross, president, Retail 
Furniture Dealers of Oregon, Inc.; conference secre- 
tary, Frank K. Runyan, managing director, Retail 
Furniture Association of California. Strong opposi- 
tion was voiced by the Conference to any form of sales 
tax, measures iw different forms being before the 
Legislatures of several Western States. 

Harry A. Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has been elected president of the 
Retail Furniture Association of California. The vice- 
presidents are: H. E. Bennett, Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles; L. F. Breuner, John Breuner Company, Sacra- 
mento and Oakland; Reagan P. Connally, The: Em- 
porium, San Francisco, and Edward Lachman, . Lach- 
man Bros., San Francisco. I. Shemariski, Eastern 
Outfitting Company, San Francisco and Los’ Angeles, 
is treasurer, and Frank K. Runyan, San. Francisco, is 
secretary. 

K. Hope Hamilton, who conducts. an interior dec- 
orating studio at 646 Ta¥lor street, San Francisco, has 
transferred the business to’the K. Hope Hamilton Co., 
Ltd., incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Doris Conner, who conducts a decorative studio 
in San Francisco, recently lectured at ‘the Berkeley 
Art Museum, Berkeley, €al., on “Interiors,” illustrating 
her talk with slides and fabrics. 

G. Lyle Crandall, formerly with O’Hara, Liver- 
more & Arthur. Baken, San Francisco, has opened an 
office and studio in the St. Francis Hotel. 

Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, with a studio at 
281 Post Street, San Francisco, have added to the dis- 
play rooms and made extensive improvements. 

A. F. Marten, head of the A. F. Marten Com- 
pany, interior decorators and manufacturers of fine 
furniture, San Francisco, is back from an extended 
trip to Europe. 

Rino Lanzoni, formerly associated with the Old 
Venice Shop, San Francisco, is making a trip to 
Europe. 

Mrs. Rita Kuhn, formerly with the interior dec- 
orative department of the S. & G. Gump Co., San 
Francisco, is now with O’Hara, Livermore & Arthur 
Baken. 

Ross Smith, formerly with D. N. & E. Walter & 
Co., San Francisco, has joined the staff of Stroheim & 
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Romann, 442 Post Street. He has been succeeded at 
the Post street branch of D. N. & E. Walter & Co. by 
Earl Eugen, formerly of the Oakland office. 

In order to secure added facilities the Courvoisier 
Galleries, which enjoys a large business with the dec- 
orating trade, has moved to 480 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., for years located 
in the Shreve Building, San Francisco, is now occupy- 
ing quarters at 442 Post Street. M. A. Clark is the 
Pacific Coast representative, with the local office in 
charge of M. G. Taylor. 

Gaines-Walrath, Inc., who have conducted a fine 
furniture and interior decorative shop in San Francisco 
for several years, have arranged to close this and will 
confine efforts in the future to the store in Oakland. 

Alexander Ponedel, of the Ponedel-Schagen Co., 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, featuring fine decora- 
tive fabrics at wholesale, has left for New York to 
become stylist for Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. He 
retains his interests in the San Francisco concern which 
will be conducted along former lines without change 
in policy or name. 

The annual meeting of Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., 
was held at San Francisco, February 18, when officers 
were chosen, as follows: Chairman of the Board, P. C. 
Hale; president, R. B. Hale; vice-president, Marshal 
Hale; secretary, E. Nolan, and treasurer, R. B. Hale. 
The earnings of this concern for 1930 were the largest 
since 1926. 

The Teninty Shade and Drapery Shop has been 
opened at 2043 University Avenue, Berkeley, by M. E. 
Teninty, formerly of Detroit. 

The Art Shop of May Belle Block, Saratoga, Cal., 
has been purchased by Mrs. A. Taylor, of the Treasure 
Chest, San Jose. 

G. W. Davidson has opened a furniture store with 
a drapery department at 663 Figueroa Street, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. 

George H. Porter has purchased the art and dec- 
orative shop of S. T. Van Dusen, 25 E. Canon Per- 
dido, Santa Barbara. 

Lester W. Hink, general manager of J. F. Hink 
& Son, Berkeley, is making a buying trip to the Eastern 
market and will return by way of the Panama Canal. 

John Miller is now in charge of the drapery de- 
partment of Grether & Grether, Los Angeles. 

The Tucker Shops, Santa Barbara, has opened a 
branch at 460 Santa Clara avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

F. Simon, formerly of the decorative firm of 
Layton-Simon, San Mateo, Cal., has opened a shop 
under his own name at Redwood City, Cal. 

The Artcraft Decorating Company has opened for 
business at 3959 Piedmont avenue, Oakland, under the 
direction of Thomas Cottom, formerly of the Ander- 
son Carpet House. T. A. Cuurcn. 











LIVING ROOM IN WHICH 

iS UTILIZED THE MONTEREY 
FURNITURE DEVELOPED BY BARKER 
BROS.. LOS ANGELES 


See text on page 119. 





a 
om Mao he 


a ae 


MONTEREY FURNITURE 
USED INA CALIFORNIA 
DINING ROOM. 


For description of this interesting type developed 
by Barker Bros., Los Angeles, see opposite page. 
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FURNITURE MERCHAN= 
DISING OF A HIGH ORDER 


THE METHODS OF BARKER BROS., AND A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THEIR MONTEREY FURNITURE 


MILLION a year in used furniture! This is the 

remarkable record of Barker Bros., creators of 
extraordinary furniture and pioneers in the appraisal 
and sale of new furniture. 

While the city of Los Angeles has become the 
fourth most important city in the United States in the 
manufacture of furniture, the production having 
reached almost a million dollars per week, it is impor- 
tant to note that the largest retail furniture house in the 
United States, if not in the world, has created not only 





Courtesy Barker Bros. 


a type of distinctive furniture for itself, but operates 
one of the largest furniture production plants in the 
manufacture of this furniture for its own sale. 
“Monterey” furniture, created and manufactured 
by Barker Bros., and sold only by them in their retail 
stores, being based on early Spanish types and dis- 
tinctly suitable to the mission type homes of Califor- 
nia, is one of the most remarkable developments of 
distinctive furniture styles that 
America has produced. The name 
“Monterey” is a registered trade 
mark belonging to Barker Bros., and 
the furniture to which it is applied 
is made of native Pacific Coast pine, 
painted in a variety of modest tones, 
and exhibiting both its Mexican and 
Spanish ancestral characteristics. 
Monterey furniture is entirely 
modern in its convenience and com- 
fort, furthermore, the type is prod- 
uced in such a wide range of designs 
that every room of a bungalow or 
even a pretentious California home 
can be completely furnished with 
Monterey furniture with appropriate 
companion fabrics for draperies and 








Monterey furniture used in bedroom decoration. 








Courtesy Barker Bros. 


floor coverings. The pieces ranging from a piano at 
$685.00 to a wooden side chair at $8.50 cover in practi- 
cal manner every furniture need for living-room, din- 
ing-room, bed-room, patio, and kitchen. It has been 
used in the furnishing of distinctive hotel ensembles as 
well as for every type of apartment or modern self- 
contained home. 

The firm of Barker Bros., operate not only the lar- 
gest fine furniture and home furnishings store in 
America, but that they do a business of over a million 
dollars annually in used furniture, sold through their 
unique basement store. To serve customers whose 
“thrift” inclinations make them hesitate to discard old 
furniture, however, out-of-date, and replace them with 
new, Barker Bros., conceived the plan seventeen years 
ago of an “exchange service,” which gave the customer 
the privilege of turning in old furniture as part payment 
on new furnishings bought in any part of the store. 

Through this exchange service a customer wishing 
to trade in old furniture, one piece or many, asks to 
have an appraiser call at her home. An average of two 
hundred such calls come in daily. After an appraised 
value is put on the customer’s goods, if she plans to go 
on with the transaction, the furniture is taken up by 
the firm’s own truck and delivered to the Basement 
Store. 


Every piece of used upholstered furniture is fumi- 
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gated in the firm’s own plant together with all sleeping 
equipment the moment it comes into the store, and after 
passing through this sterilizing plant, which every day 
takes hundreds of pieces, the material is then tagged 
and put on sale as “used.” 

The appraisal value is credited to the customer’s 
account, and used by her to apply on the cost of any 
new goods she wishes to select. She is not given cash 
for the old furnishings, only credit on new furniture. 
In this way Barker Bros., can allow her more on her 
old furnishings than would ordinarily be possible, or 
than can be asked for the goods at re-sale, but in such 
cases the firm has gained new business that they might 
not have othewise had, and has made a new friend for 
the store as well as an almost certain future customer. 

How this works out is shown in a single instance. 
Furnishings taken in at an appraised value of $1,000 
were put on the floor for re-sale at $800.00, but the 
family by whom they were turned in bought over $10,- 
000 worth of new merchandise in re-furnishing their 
home. In this case the family received $1,000 for ma- 
terial that they had expected to give away or at best 





A room by A, E, Hjorth showing examples of Swedish tubular metal furniture. 





to sell for only a few hundred dollars, plus the con- 
venience of having the old furniture taken away with- 
out trouble or responsibility. ; 

Over sixty-five per cent. of the basement floor of 
the store is taken up by displays of used furniture, 
which R. B. Smith, manager of the basement store, says 
has an almost immediate turnover. This used merchan- 
dise ‘is sold to customers for mountain, beach or ranch 
homes. Promoters of construction camps are also good 
customers, often buying great quantities of furniture 
at a time. There are likewise many sophisticates, in- 
terested in antiques, who browse around the basement 
store periodically to discover some authentic piece that 
they hasten to acquire. Antique dealers in outlying 
communities are regular visitors and good customers. 
The Motion Picture Studios, too, often find relics of 
the past that are most important in working out au- 
thentic settings for pictures that necessitate old time 
scenes. 

A special workroom is operated for the making of 
necessary repairs to the pieces that pass through the 

(Continued on page 135) 
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A STORE IN THE 

FAR NORTHWEST 
CARRIES THE STOCK AND THE 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE LARGE 


METROPOLITAN AREAS, 


HOUSE OF BEAUTIFUL FABRICS 


| NE of the most unusual 
stores, considering its en- 
vironment and locality, is 
| that of Harold H. Schultz, “The 
House of Beautiful Fabrics,” at 
| Yakima, Washington. Yakima is 
| a town of about 25,000 popula- 
| tion and the store of which we 
| show illustrations is in one of the 
town’s finest office buildings. 
The store itself has in addi- 
| tion to an outside entrance, a dis- 
| play window, and an entrance 
| from the lobby of the building. 
The two main display windows 
| are eighteen feet high and extend 
| in from the street twenty-one 
| feet. The backgrounds are of 
Phillipine mahogany as are also 
the fixtures and trim of the store. 
| The firm specializes in in- 
terior decoration work and in ad- 
dition to carrying draperies, do- 
| mestic and Oriental rugs, lamps, 
and a gift department, they oper- 
ate a very complete workroom. 
The lighting fixtures were 
designed and made in the firm‘s 
own shop and are of wood paint- 
ed gold, silver and copper to 
match the ceiling decorations. 
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THE HOTEL CLARIDGE, 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NEW HOSTELRPY IN WHICH THE 
DECORATIONS ARE CONVENTIONAL 
AND DIGNIFIED 


IGNITY and exclusiveness are the underlying 

characteristics of the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City. The stately beauty of the Georgian building is 
indicative of the general atmosphere which prevades it. 
MclIlvain & Roberts, architects of 112 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, have created a building of true 
Georgian beauty. W. & J. Sloane of New York have 
decorated the greater portion of its 412 rooms, each 
of which has its own bath. There are 73 three-room 
suites, with living room and private 
entry. Or, if more spacious accom- 
modations are required, two such 
groups may be thrown together, The 
dining room, facing the Atlantic, 
will accommodate three hundred. Its 
chairs are reproductions of a fine 
example of Hepplewhite belonging 
to Mr. Mcllvain. 


A livingroom in a private suite and two 
of the bedrooms. 
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Perhaps one of the most lovely 
details of the interior is the series 
of chandeliers inspired by Chippen- 
dale. These were designed by Mr. 
Mcllvain and executed in Italy, 


and represent great acanthus 

leaves in amber glass bending 

gracefully to shield the lights be- 

neath them. | 

The hotel is much more inter- 

esting than our illustrations indi- 

cate. Mr. Mcllvain personally selected every item 
that went into its furnishings. The de luxe suites, 
the bedspreads and draperies are of fabrics from 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. It is unlike other hotels 
in the atmosphere of its surroundings. Its offices and 
reception desk are tucked away from view for it is 
the plan of the management to avoid any show of the 


wheels of business. 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


RanKIN—L. B. Rankin for the past nine years 
with the Standard House Furnishing Co., Boise, Idaho, 
has become buyer and manager of the drapery and up- 
holstery sections of Rumbaugh’s Department Store, 
Everett, Washington. 

Hassrouck-—- H. S. Hasbrouck, who was formerly 
with the Derryvale Linen Co. for a period of nine 
years, has returned to that organization where he will 
be associated with the company as vice-president, his 
term of office to begin March 15. 

CoENE—Emile Coene, recently head of the uphol- 
stery department of The Schwarzenbach Huber Co., 
and for several years in charge of styling and manufac- 
turing of this firm’s upholstery and drapery fabric 
line, has joined the staff of the American Pile Fabrics 
Corporation in charge of styling. 

Mr. Coene has a wide acquaintance with furniture 
manufacturers, and has had a long experience in the 
designing and manufacture of fine decorative textiles. 

JENNISON—E. H. Jennison, formerly covering the 
New England territory for the Manville Jenckes Co., 
is now representing the Rose Textile Co., over the 
same territory. 

Warp—Samuel M. Ward, for more than thirty 
years head of the floor covering and drapery depart- 
ments at the New York headquarters of the Syndicate 
Trading Co., has severed his connection with this con- 
cern Feb. Ist. 

Mr. Ward has been engaged by the Associated 
Merchandise Corporation in charge of a newly-organ- 
ized department, specializing in merchandise for down- 
stairs stores. Mr. Ward has had an unusual training 
and experience in serving in the New York market 
the interest of many of the larger stores throughout 
the country, and there is no man in the decorative field 
better posted concerning the markets of Grand Rapids, 
Chicago and New York. 

Myers—David R. Myers has returned to the Bon- 
newitz Co., Van Wert, Ohio, after an absence of 
twenty-one years, to assume the management of the 
floor covering, drapery and interior decorating section. 

Mr. Myers has spent the time during the interval 
between his last connection with the Bonnewitz Co., 
and the present, engaged in business in Evansville, 
Ind., specializing in interior decorating and home fur- 
nishings. Three years of this time was spent in New 
York City. He has resumed his connection with the 
Bonnewitz Co., and is removing to Van Wert. 





KUENEMANN—Harry Kuenemann, well-known 
designer who has been for the past three years with the 
Thompsonville plant of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., has become associated with the Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., at Yonkers. 

During his’ residence in Thompsonville, Mr. 
Keunemann painted in oil a picture of the Connecticut 
River as he imagined it to be three hundred years ago. 
The picture was on exhibition in the window of a 
prominent jeweler in that city and received much fav- 
orable comment. 

StickLtE—Charles Stickle, formerly with the 


Barbe McKenzie Corporation, as a travelling salesman 


covering New York State and adjacent territory, has 
returned to the upholsery and curtain industry after 
a venture of two years in the automobile business. Mr. 
Stickle has joined the staff of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 
& Co., Inc., and expects soon to be on the road in his 
former territory. 

SHEFFER—W. R. Sheffer, recently in the interior 
decoration department of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, and prior to that with 
Kaufmann & Wolf, Hammond, Ind., and at. one time 
in business for himself, has since Feb. 9th, been with © 
P. A. Bergner & Co., Peoria, Ill., as buyer and man- 
ager of floor coverings, draperies and interior decorat- 
ing. The departments are being re-modeled and en- 
larged and will cater to the best class of Peoria’s trade. 

HoweLts—Earle C. Howells, recently divisional 
merchandise manager of Kobacker’s thirteen home 
furnishing departments, Gary, Indiana, has resigned 
to assume a similar position with the Edward Wren 
Store, Springfield, Ohio, beginning March 2nd. 

Mr. Howells has had remarkable experience in 
twenty years of service in the home furnishings field 
and in that time has covered practically all positions 
from stock boy to merchandise manager. 

He has a host of friends who will wish him the 
best of success in his new position. 

PFANDER—J, C, Pfander, who formerly repre- 
sented Weineck-Kollinger Co., New York, in Chicago, 
is now located in Los Angeles, covering the Pacific 
Coast for this Company. 

Nacet—B. K. Nagel has returned to the sales 
force of the Weineck-Kollinger Co., New York and 
is now representing them in Pennsylvania and New 
York State. 

Lerr—M. Leff, of Foreign Furniture Factors, is 
on a trip in Europe making selections of fine furniture. 
He is. expected back during the early part of April. 

Connors—Vincent J. Connors, formerly with At- 
kinson Wade & Co., Inc., covering Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, parts of Ohio and New York State, has 
joined the selling staff of McMahon & Cremins, Inc., 
covering the same territory. 

Patmer—A. J. Palmer, for the last three years 
with The Edward Malley Co., New Haven, merchan- 
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dising the house furnishing departments and buying 
for the upholstery and floor covering sections, severed 
his connection with them March Ist. He has not yet 
announced his future plans. 

Hitcucock—Charles B. Hitchcock, for seventeen 
years buyer of furniture and floor coverings for Forbes 
& Wallace, Springfield, Mass., and for the past three 
years at the head of Flint Brickett Co., of the same 
city, buying furniture, draperies and floor coverings, 
has recently taken charge of the buying of floor cov- 
erings, draperies and furniture with Rothschild Bros., 
Ithaca, New York. 

Kurnicki—Samuel Kurnicki well known in the 
lace curtain and upholstery fabric field has joined the 
sales force of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., in a general 
sales capacity. 

Ciine-—Harry Cline, of the Stone-Cline Curtain 
Co., of Boston, is on his annual golf pilgrimage to 
Bermuda. 

Asrott—-A. Theo. Abbott, president of A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co., accompanied by Mrs. Abbott, leaves 
shortly for an extended trip to the Pacific Coast, dur- 
ing which he plans to call on all of his firm’s trade. 





OBITUARY 
Sh AT 


Tuomas LEE ATKINSON 


HE upholstery trade learned with great regret of 

the death of Thomas Lee Atkinson, which occurred 
very suddenly from heart failure on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary. 

The deceased had been identified with the uphol- 
stery business for something over thirty years, en- 
tering first as a young man with the firm of Hart- 
mann & Darling, and subsequently traveling for Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., for several years represent- 
ing them in New York City and State, as also in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

About nine years ago Mr. Atkinson formed a co- 
partnership with ]. Howard Wade, as Atkinson, Wade 
& Co. In the Fall of 1929 Mr. Atkinson retired from 
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the Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc., with Charles P, Fen- 
lon, who had been in the converting business for a 
period of about thirty years. The new business pros- 
pered tremendously, largely built upon the personal 
friendships and business acumen of Mr. Atkinson, 
who, though but 49 years of age had made a host of 
warm friends, both business and personal. 

The deceased left a widow, two brothers, and one 
sister. He was buried in Forest Hills, L. I., from his 
home at Forest Hill Gardens, The business continues 
under the direction of Mr. Fenlon, with the organiza- 
tion intact. 

Lewis M. Brown 

Lewis M. Brown, president of the Imperial Wall 
Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., died at his home Febru- 
ary 2lst at the age of seventy. 

Mr. Brown, who had been connected with the wall 
paper trade for a great many years, was also president 
of the Imperial Color Works which is affiliated with 
the Imperial Wall Paper Co. 

He was a graduate of Harvard University in 
1880 in the same class with Theodore Roosevelt and 
Robert Bacon. 

As a banker and attorney in Glens Falls, he 
became connected with many local industrial activities. 
His many interests lead him into the publishing busi- 
ness where he was director of the Glens Falls Post- 
Star and the Glens Falls Times. 

Mr. Brown will be very much missed as he was 
a familiar figure at wall paper conventions and other 
activities. He is survived by a widow, two sons, and 
a sister. 

Puitie LANDES 

The sympathy of the trade is being extended to 
Joseph and Irving Landes of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., 
upon the death of their father Philip, who died March 
5th. 

JosepH E. WHITELEY 

The many friends of Joseph E. Whiteley, presi- 
dent of Whiteley & Collier, Inc., of Philadelphia, will 
be saddened to learn of his death, which occurred 
February 16th at his residence at Drexel Hill, Pa. 
The loss of his wife in October last had been a blow 
from which Mr. Whiteley never completely recov- 
ered, and during the past month he had been confined 
to his home. The deceased had spent most of his life 
in the upholstery field, and in the year 1900 he and his 
associate, John Collier, formed the partnership of 
Whiteley & Collier, manufacturing upholstery fabrics 
and draperies. In 1925 this concern was incorporated, 
and he was elected president, holding this position 
until his death. In the upholstery trade he was widely 
known and highly respected by the entire group of 
manufacturers engaged in the production of uphol- 
stery fabrics. He was one of the founders as well as 

(Continued on page 135) 
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| SELLING 

(Continued from page 96) - 
smooth, ribbed, raised or indented is also an element 
that mars or makes the impression created by a beauti- 
ful object. 

But beyond any appeal which design, texture and 
finish may exert, there is no other one thing that seems 
to possess as strong an influence upon all classes of 
purchasers as that engendered by Color. 

The interpretation of color in its relation to the 
sale of home furnishings is the highest type of sales 
planning, but it must be undertaken first, by learning 
what color is; and second by learning how to control 
its influences. 

There are many books on the subject of color, for 
that reason we-here epitomize only a brief review of 
essentials which will serve as a working foundation for 
further study of- the subject.* 

The salesperson should learn that the relation of 
color to the human eye is found in the realization that 
color is a part of light, and without light there can be 
no perception of color. If a beam of sunlight is 
caused to pass through a prism it resolves itself into 
seven distinct colors, which bear always the same rela- 
tion to each other, with violet at one end and red at the 
other. In between are indigo blue, green, yellow and 
orange. For commercial purposes indigo and blue are 
considered as one and the total is six. These six colors 
have the same relationship to each other as the colors 
of the rainbow, with violet at the top and red at the 
bottom. 

We cannot combine prismatic or rainbow colors in 
decoration, so we must rely on the use of pigment 
substitutes. 

In the prismatic scale are three colors that are 


* We refer the student to Cotor Vatve by C. R. Clifford, published 
by Clifford & Lawton, Inc., N. ¥. C., in which color theories and re- 
lationships are discussed in ‘easily understandable terms. 





GOOD RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Too often the retail decorator’s advertising is so 
general in character that it is almost meaningless. 
Either that, or it over-emphasizes the matter of price. 

The valuable retail advertisement should present 
some constructive idea—something for the reader to 
ponder over. 

The advertisement which we illustrate here, and 
which we consider one of the most effective retail ad- 
vertisements published this month, offers for reader 
consideration one vital thought, dwelling on it and ex- 
plaining it sufficiently to make its importance recogniz- 
able. 

This advertisement was inserted in the newspapers 
by B. Altman & Co. It occupied sixty-eight inches. 


Nevertheless we believe that its potency was far great- 


er than many page announcements less caremuly 
planned. 





“true” colors: (i.e., those that cannot be produced by 
blending) blue, yellow, and red. The three mixture 
colors are green, orange, and violet, Green is produced 
by the mixture of blue and yellow; orange, by the mix- 
ture of red and yellow; violet by the mixture of red and 
blue. 

The rainbow or prism has established the sequence 
of these six colors: violet, blue, green, yellow, orange 
and red and this is also a basis for determining color- 
complementaries. 

Vi GY 0 BVI Gs. ee 


The complementary of any color is the third color 
from it in the sequence. For instance, in the illustra- 
tion on page 95, with the violet at the top of the line by 
counting down to the third color, we find this color to 
be yellow, which is the true complementary color of 
violet. Likewise the third color from blue is orange; 
the third from green is red; the third from yellow is 
violet; the third from orange is blue; the third from 
red is green; and these coupled colors indicate the com- 
plementary harmonies of contrast in the prismatic 
scale. 

White may be added to any true or mixed color to 
produce a tint, or black may be added to produce a 
shade, and in this case a similar quantity of white or 
black must be added to its complementary to maintain 
true harmony. Analagous colors (those of the same 
family, but varying in strength or depth)—are. easily 
combined—so long as they retain their purity—for in- 
stance, a red and several shades of lighter or darker 
red belong to the same family and create no disharmony 
—hbut if one of the reds contains an admixture of blue 
(crimson) it-may not harmonize with the pure tints 
and shades made from a pure red. 

Apart from the scientific basis of determining 
color, which employs the three primaries, red, yellow 

(Concluded on following page) 











BACKGROUNDS 
Are Vital to Furniture Groupings 


Color ensembies and authentic designs in furniture depend on the 
character of the architectural background for effective settings. 
Altman Decorators and Designers will gladly plan with you or for you 
proper harmonies which include every detail of a decorative nature. 
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and blue, and by combining any two to make a com- 
plementary for the third—and the prismatic principle 
which works out exactly the same results—there is still 
another system of proving complementaries. 

This is called the optical theory. If you take any 
one of the prismatic or pigment colors, place it where it 
is under a strong light and then stare fixedly at it while 
you count 50 to 100, then shift the eyes to a white 
paper, your eyes will force an image on the white paper 
that is the exact complementary color of the color with 
which your eyes have been saturated by staring. Sat- 
urated with red you will momentarily see green. Sat- 
urated with yellow you will momentarily see violet. 
Saturated with blue you will momentarily see orange 
and vice versa—thus showing that nature in the forma- 
tion and action of the sense of vision has created an 
automatic system of color counter-balance, conforming 
to both the prismatic and the scientific rules of deter- 
mining complementary relationship. 

By taking advantage of the influence of comple- 
mentary colors in the presentation of colored textiles 
to a customer’s view, one is able to provide a pleasant 
relief by following a blue with orange; a red with 
green; a yellow with violet, etc. Another relief is pro- 
vided by using one of the neutral colors; brown, gray 
or maroon between the showing of any two colors that 
appear to be discordant. The display of a neutral 
allows the eye to forget one before the other is shown. 

Orderliness is one of decorations first laws. Not 
necessarily in the association of like with like, but in 
the exclusion of jarring controversies of color, of tex- 
ture, of design, or of finish. The ability to make an 
“orderly” selection of materials for an ensemble pres- 
entation is more a matter of training than it is of taste 
—intuition springs from repeated practice, and expert- 
ness in applying the effects of beautiful things to a 
specific furnishing need is the outgrowth of trained tui- 
tion, refined by a multiplicity of studied experiments. 

Back of every product of today’s ingenuity is a 
“history” of development that teems with romance— 
this romance is the humanizing element that makes the 
latter-day consumer appreciate antiques. The Hogarth 
line of beauty—the cabriole leg—the tree of life—the 
Paisley shawl—the crewel embroidery—the Oriental 
rug are heritages of appreciated craftsmanship and 
these “romances” of development and their significance 
are “talking points” of interest that assist in bridging 
the awkward waits during the progress of sale. Study 
up on the historical significance of line, form and con- 
struction, for the purpose of becoming a helpful re- 
vealor of the reasons why certain materials have sen- 
timental values that enhance their intrinsic desirability. 

In this installment we have endeavored to encour- 
age the salesperson’s own appreciation of the principles 
of color, and of the romance back of certain types of 
merchandise. 
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It is important that the salesperson should master 
these subjects, but it is even more important that the 
knowledge of these things shall be used with exceeding 
discretion with relation to a customer. Customers 
quickly tire of the salesperson who airs knowledge for 
the purpose of creating an impression, and we know of 
nothing more wearying than that of listening to an 
undesired “‘preachment,” dragged into a business con- 
versation for the sake of exploiting the salesperson’s 
self-esteem. 

Next month: Looking Ahead to Look Backward. 





THE OFFICE SHOWN ON PAGE 128 

The illustration on page 128 is an example of 
modern designing and decorating applied to a business 
office, in this instance the reception room to a suite of 
law offices in the Richfield Oil Building, Los Angeles. 
As decorators, the Cheesewright Studios of Pasadena, 
have carried out the architect’s plan in the furnishings 
giving the room a decidedly modern, though conserva- 
tively contemporary setting which harmonizes in tone 
with the satin finish straight grained walnut panelling 
of the wall. Modern fabrics have been used through- 
out for the draperies and upholstery, tapestry, damask 
with small modern figures and velvet being the choice. 

The central color theme consists of such autum- 
nal colors as tangerine and chamois, brown and gold. 
Window hangings are of blue green corded silk, match- 
ing the blue green brocaded rug, while thé two chairs 
which flank the design at the rear of the room which 
simulates a fireplace, are of chamois colored tapestry 
embroidered with modern figures. Completing the 
fireplace ensemble is a tangerine velvet davenport, the 
back of which is turned into a magazine rack. The 
bench in front of this is tangerine figured damask 
while the man’s chair in the foreground is of gold vel- 
vet. The furniture, made by the Studios also, is of 
walnut with maple inlay and given a high lacquer fin- 
ish. Steel legs provide support for the console table, 
and the straight-backed office chairs are chamois col- 
ored. 





GILCHRIST CO. REARRANGES DEPARTMENT 

The drapery department of the Gilchrist Co., Bos- 
ton, has been rearranged and about one-third more 
space added, in order to take care of the rapidly grow- 
ing business of this concern. Cretonnes seem to be very 
popular in Boston this season, and the cretonne de- 
partment of this concern is especially attractive, with 
its display of slip covers, draperies, pillows, chairs, etc., 
showing the various uses of this material. Henry G. 
Neiland says that cottage sets are selling very well 
indeed, and there is a separate department for them, 
displayed on racks, with assorted tieback holders in 
colors to match the curtains. This adds to the sales 
of these articles. 
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ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING 
ROOMS SEOWN AT THE ANTIQUE 
EXPOSITION, NEW YORK 


Decorated and displayed by Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 














RECEPTION ROOM IN THE 
OFFICES OF A LOS ANGELES 
LAW FIRM 


Vhe work of the Cheesewright Studios of Pasadena. 
See text on page 126. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


By THE first of May F. Schumacher & Co. will have 
still further enlarged their premises on Fortieth 
Street by the addition of another floor. 


Jean Kayatorr has been appointed sole American 
agent for the pile fabric products of Teodor Fin- 
ster of Poland. Mr. Kayaloff will shortly establish of- 
fices in New York for display purposes. 
ADDITIONAL DISPLAY space will be acquired when the 
Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc., move into their new 
quarters in the Empire State Building. They expect to 
have these quarters fully equipped and their curtain 
and upholstery fabrics ready for inspection by the trade 
about April 15th. 
THE MONOTONE carpet fabric brought out some 
months ago by Collins & Aikman, referred to at the 
time as of extraordinary artistic value, is enjoying an 
excellent sale. The new pebble-finish suggests the face 
of a fine hooked rug. Schumacher & Co. are showing 
it in a color line of wide range. 





[vo Persian Fine Art Co., are increasing their 
present space at 225 Fifth Ave- 


A SALESMAN’S CHART OF SLIP COVERS 


A COMPREHENSIVE chart to enable store salesmen to 

sell slip covers appropriate for various types of 
over-stuffed chairs and davenports has been issued to 
their customers by the Vatco Mfg. Co., of Boston. 
This chart, which is large enough to hang on the wall, 
shows all of the popular styles, each one plainly marked 
for identification, and each accompanied by swatches 
of the different linen and cretonne patterns brought 
out by the Vatco Co. 


MICO TEXTILE CORP. SHOWING CURTAIN LINES 


Tue Mico Textite Corp., which recently took over 

the various Mico interests, including the Mico Tex- 
tile Co., the Mico Curtain Corp., the Machenbach Co., 
the Machenbach Importing Co., the Shamrock Art 
Linen Co., and the Mico Mfg. Co.; Ltd., of Canada, 
are introducing an attractive line of novelty and ruf- 
fled curtains. These are shown in a wide range of 
styles and colorings, made up to meet the requirements 
of the popular price field. This firm is also planning 
to show a line of completely made-up draperies, a se- 
lection of waterproof fabrics for shower curtains, etc. 





A DISPLAY FIXTURE FOR DRAPERIES 

QvR ILLustRATION below shows the new fixture 

brought out by the Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
which is of interest to the trade merchandising curtains 
and draperies. This fixture consists of a number of 
panels that swing like pages of a book. It is set in a 
steel framework entirely concealed by a mahogany cab- 
inet, which in itself forms an attractive sales unit in 





nue, New York to more - than 
double its size. With this ex- 
pansion they hope to display 
completely their new line of India 
print draperies, bedspreads, pil- 
lows, - quilted spreads and - table 
skirts. 
Recent additions to: the selling 
force of the Samuel Rich: Co., 
Inc., New York include G. C. King — 
who will call on the retail tradé on 
the Pacific Coast, making his head- 
quarters at the Manx Hotel, San 
Francisco; and C. H. Clay, with 
headquarters at Springfield, - IIl., 
who will call on the retail trade -in 
Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, with the 
exception of Chicago. 





New display fixture for cur- 
tains and draperies . brought 
aut by the Multiplex: Display 
See text above. 


Fixture Co. 
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any store. Into the white enameled panels are slipped 
wood compo-board fillers, both sides of which are 
painted to resemble window frames. The curtains are 
draped over these frames and present an attractive dis- 
play of the merchandise. An additional advantage is 
the possibility of lighting up the interior of the cabinet 
with an even glow of white light thrown over the 
panels. 


A RECENT MERGER 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the merger of Walker & 
Heisler, Inc., and F. T. Walker, Inc. The former 
being located at 30 West 23rd Street and the latter at 
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18 East 48th Street. The new corporation, which will 
retain both locations, will be known as Walker & Heis- 
ler, Inc., with Harry C. Heisler, president ; Charles H. 
Walker, vice president and secretary ; Francis G. Dom- 
inick, vice president, and Fred T. Walker, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

The merger, effective as of March 2nd, will make 
very little change in the character of the business con- 
ducted by both establishments, but will bring both the 
wholesale distributing branch and the main headquar- 
ters at 23rd Street, and the decorating and contract di- 
vision at 18 East 48th Street, under joint management. 


BOKELMANN TRIMMING CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 
THE BoKELMANN TRIMMING Co., INc., manufac- 
turers of special upholstery and drapery trim- 
mings for over 30 years are now located in their 
own new building at 36-32 34th Street, Astoria, L. I. 
In the erecting of this building they were actu- 
ated by the pressing need of space to efficiently 
house their trimming manufacturing machines and 
to care for proposed expansion of their endeavors 
into other decorative lines. 

_-As the building now stands its equipment is 
expressly devoted to the services of specially made 
trimmings and added mechanical and manual ma- 
chinery has been installed to meet all requirements 
in this line. Their own dyeing department is now 
in operation and with this facility they can meet the 
calls for distinctive colors or requests to match col- 
ors of fabrics or trimmings already used in decora- 
tive schemes. 

Their office is also located in the building and 
all communications are requested to be directed to 
the address given above. 


A SAMPLE BOOK OF TRIMMINGS 
F’, Scnumacnuer & Co., have developed their 
trimming department to a high degree of prac- 
tical artistry. 

Not only by the high grades they carry, but by 
the use of the books which they issue the general 
use of trimmings will be stimulated and will add to 
the charm of any establishment. They furnish a 
veritable library of trimming suggestions. 

Their chintz book contains fourteen pages, 
each 12% by 8 inches in size, patent-bound in cloth 
with room for the insertion of additional pages. 

The first page shows 27 samples of plain 
chintz, each sample 3% by 3 inches, peach color, 
jade, green, henna, etc., etc—of great value to the 
decorator in suggesting color combinations. 

(Continued on page 134) 





A composite illustration made up from the 14 pages of the 
Schumacher sample book of trimmings described on this page. 








THE NEWER FABRIC DESIGNS 


AS SHOWN IN THE MATERIAL NOW ON 
DISPLAY IN MANUFACTURERS? AND 
WHOLESALERS”? SHOWROOMS 


(Illustration at right) 

A printed net from Salzman & Kling- 
er’s line. This exclusive net comes in a 
number of unusual patterns and color- 
ings. It is 36 inches in width. 








(Illustration above) 
A new mode linen illustrated from 
the line of Louis Klepper. The design 


combines simplicity with charming 
colors. 


(IWustration at left) f S 
A printed organdy from the Salzman & Klinger line 
which is obtainable in exquisite shadings and a variety of 
floral patterns. These fabrics add color and grace to the 
window without excluding light. It is 45 inches in width. 


(Illustration above) 
A distinctive hand-woven wool and linen fabric from 
the line of the Seeley-Scalamandre Co., Inc. The material 
is 50 inches in width. ’ 
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(Illustration below) 


A rich 50-inch taffeta from the line of Stroheim 
& Romann is illustrated. This distinguished pattern 
is a copy of an old hand-painted design. The fab- 
ric itself is also hand-painted, and the colors are 
beautifully blended, making a handsome decorative 
material for unusual surroundings. 


(Illustration above) 


A 50-inch Jacobean linen from the line of 
Robert McBratney & Co., Inc., is shown. 
This hand-printed, all-linen fabric combines 
a variety of bright attractive colors with an 
imteresting design. 


(Illustration below) 


An attractive 50-inch cotton Jacquard, from the 
line of Miller Bros. is illustrated. The pattern 
shows Spanish influence, and can be had in two 
colors on cotton and in four colors on linen. 
It is guaranteed tub and sunfast. The color com- 
binations are original and the pattern is striking. 


.s 
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(Illustration above) 


A delightful chintz, which is copied from 
an old document, is shown from the line of 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co.. Inc. Ex- 
quisite colors are blended in the pattern, 
bringing to it an antique appearance quite in 
keeping with the quaint design. 
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(Iliustration at right) 


A unique 31-inch toile from the line of Ronald 
Grose, Inc. This decorative material is moderately 
priced, and can be had in the colors of henna, coral, 
sepia, blue, green, mustard, red and mulberry. 





(Illustration below) 


_ A handsome woolen tapestry from the S. M. Hexter Co. line 
is illustrated. The pattern is large, and woven in multi-colors 
against a darker colored figured background. This tapestry 
brings a new decorative note to furniture coverings. é 





(Illustration above) 


_A Kay & Todd Co. fabric is illustrated. This 
interesting patchwork tapestry is of mixed cotton 


and mercerized yarn, in a subdued blending of 
colors. 





(Illustration at left) 


This cretonne, the product of the Atkinson Fenlon Co., Inc., 
is entitled: ‘The rly American,” and is a companion 
piece to “The Old Curiosity Shop,” which this firm produced 
some time ago, and which created considerable interest in the 
trade. ‘The Early American,” which, by the way, is pro- 
tected by a United States patent, is in fourteen colors. It 
took over seven months to engrave the different rollers neces- 
sary to print it. It was this cretonne which Miss Washing- 
ton selected, when recently in New York, to be used in the 
replica of George Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, to 
be erected at the Paris Colonial Exposition, 
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A SAMPLE BOOK OF TRIMMINGS 
(Continued from page 130) 

Following, are 12 pages of different types of chintz 
trimmings. 

This book, as well as all their other books, is valu- 
able apart from the matter recorde:] because all the 
the colors are arranged with consideration for color 
harmony and suggestion. 


KRODER-REUBEL CO. OCCUPY NEW BUILDING 
Qn Marcu First the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., oc- 

cupied their new building at 108-128 Meeker Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., which is directly adjoining their 
factory, and will be used exclusively for their exe- 
cutive and sales offices. 

The building is one story, with full basement, 
and occupies a space 50 x 130 feet. Jt includes a 
sample room equipped with all of the thousands of 
items in the Kroder-Reubel line, with special featur- 
ing of wrought iron and wood drapery fixtures. 

The centralization of the manufacturing, execu- 
tive and sales branches of the business is brought 
about for the purpose of rendering the maximum of 
service to the customers of the Kroder-Reubel Co. 

The telephone number of the new offices is 
Greenpoint 9-2800. 


CHENEY BROS. NEW PUBLICATION 
THE First copy of a bulletin issued by Cheney Bros. 
has been received, covering the subject of new fab- 
rics, new weaves, and new colorings in their decora- 
tive and upholstery silks. It is very carefully compiled 
and will add to the value of any collection of literature 
on the subject. Miss Kilham, of the firm’s promotion 
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department, who is responsible for its preparation, has 
been very conscientious in her selection of materials 
and suggestions for their use and illustrates her notes 
with samples of the material itself. 


A NOVEL DISPLAY FIXTURE 


HE Steadman Display Chair is the name of a clever 

device marketed by the H. D, Taylor Co., Buffalo, 
for use in the showing of furniture coverings in a man- 
ner that will give the observer a genuine idea of how 
a particular piece of fabric will look when used on fur- 
niture. 

The device, according to the illustration we have 
seen, resembles a screen, with a cut-out in the center, 
having the size and appearance of an over-stuffed arm- 
chair. Behind this the fabric is placed for display. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 


Ruope—R. M, Rhode was appointed upholstery 
and drapery buyer for the Hutzler Bros, Co,, Balti- 
more, on February Ist. 

TayLor—Harry C, Taylor, who recently resigned 
as upholstery buyer for the Hutzler Bros, Co., Balti- 
more, since February Ist has been buying for the up- 
holstery department of Minch & Eisenbrey, Balti- 
more, Md. 

WiLt1aMs—Philip M. Williams, who resigned 
sume time ago from Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., has 
since February Ist been buying upholstery goods for 
W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C. 

Ety—Holmes Ely became 
buyer of the upholstery depart- 
ment with A, V, Manning’s 
Son’s Inc., Trenton, N. J, 
March Ist. 

RicHarpson—C, B. Rich- 
ardson, recently with Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., N. Y., as head of 
their upholstery and drapery de- 
partment is now occupying a 
‘similar position with the Stew- 
art Dry Goods Co., Louisville, 
Ky, 

Levy—M, Levy has been 
given charge of the upholstery 
department of the Rosenbaum 
Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding to 
the position recently vacated by 
Sam Rosenthal. 





Chairs of the French Provincia] type shown 
by Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 124) 


this business, which had been highly successful, and 
some months later formed a new concern, known as 
the president of the Wyalusing B. & L. Association of 
Philadelphia; a member of the P. E. Church of the 
Incarnation, of Drexel Hill; and a member of many 
fraternal organizations. He is survived by a son, 
Frank R. Whiteley, secretary of the company, a daugh- 
ter, Miss Phoebe Whiteley, and a grand-daughter, 
Miss Florence Whiteley. Announcement has been 
made that the business will be carried on as usual. 


Lyman W. CLEVELAND 

Lyman W. Cleveland, one of the old established 
Philadelphia interior decorators, died February 22nd. 
The business will be continued by his son, Lyman W. 
Cleveland. 

J. Frep. EBerwe, Jr. 

Last month came the announcement of the death 
of J. Fred. Eberle, Jr., president of J. F. Eberle & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers and designers 
of period furniture, interior woodwork and decora- 
tions. Mr. Eberle was widely known throughout the 
upholstery trade, having been part of it for more than 
45 years. The firm of which he was the head was 
organized in 1885, when he went into partnership with 
his father and opened a plant at the north-west corner 
of 13th and Jefferson Streets, where the business has 
been conducted until the present time. After the death 


of the senior member in 1920 the business was incor- 
porated under its present name. Funeral services 
were held Friday, February 13th, and were attended 
by a large number of relatives and friends, including 
many business associates and members of the Masonic 
and other benevolent organizations of which Mr. 
Eberle was a member. 





FURNITURE MERCHANDISING OF A HIGH ORDER 
(Continued from page 120) 
basement store, which is not confined alone to the 
re-sale of furniture, but includes also gas ranges and 
other types of household equipment which must be com- 
pletely reconditioned before being placed on sale. 
Along with the sale of used merchandise, which the 
exchange basement has made a profitable venture, there 
has been developed a considerable section of the space 
devoted to low-priced new furnishings. This includes 
furniture, springs, mattresses, china, drapery fabrics, 
curtains and bedding, carefully bought to mean the 
greatest possible bargain for the customer. Factory 
close-outs, discontinued patterns, bankrupt stocks and 
the like are all a part of the program of the basement 
store buying. In fact many of the firm’s well-to-do 
patrons find occasion to choose these inexpensive 
furnishings for servants rooms, or vacation homes, and 
this section of Barker Bros., basement store represents 
a business of better than $40,000 per month. 
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THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR 


A LETTER FROM A RETAIL SALESMAN 
(Continued from page 114) 
our own point of view. If our superiors in business 
have an attitude of antagonism or supercilious man- 
ners toward the people they serve, we will, unless we 
watch ourselves carefully, tend toward doing the same 


thing. 

“Imitation of the superior’s good qualities is a 
splendid thing; imitation of those qualities which limit 
his usefulness or attractiveness is bad business 

“We, the salespeople in the retail field, should re- 
member always one thing, and that is, the identity of 
our real boss. The buyer of the department, the mer- 
chandise manager, the personnel manager, even the 
owner of the store—none of these is our real boss. He 
or she—and more often than not he is a she—is the 
customer. If we don’t present to the customer a quiet, 
courteous and helpful attitude, we are falling down on 
our job, and eventually the dissatisfaction of the cus- 
tomer will evidence itself in dwindling sales checks, 
which one day, when we least expect it, will result in 
our being in the unenviable position of looking for an- 
other job. 

“If your superior has the ‘public be damned!’ at- 
titude, shun imitation of him as carefully as you would 
shun the imitation of a repulsive physical defect.” 
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SALESMAN—I5 years selling upholsteries and 21 years with 
one house, wants mill line mohair pile fabrics, cotton 
velours and tapestries for sales representation Middle West- 
ern States and Chicago. Straight commission or drawing 
account. Best of references. Address “Experienced,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—by an old estab- 
lished firm in a large Middle Western city. Applicant must 
have thorough understanding of all phases of the business. 
Competent to solicit, prepare schemes and carry them through 
for the finest of homes. In answering state age, experience 
and salary expected. Address “Competent,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, drapery fabrics, and furniture 
factory supply lines wanted for established following in 
Middle West with offices in Minneapolis. Address “Middle 
West,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL REPRESENTATIVE—with thorough acquaintance in 
all fields using drapery and upholstery fabrics and an ex- 
perience covering twenty years, is open for connection with 
reliable firm where experience can be utilized to develop 
business. Address “Development,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS MAN- 
AGER—and jacquard designer desires connection with a 
reliable firm. Long practical experience; satisfactory refer- 
ences and full particulars may be obtained. Address “Re- 
liable,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED —carry complete line of cotton goods, 
artificial leather, suitable for upholstered furniture manu- 
facturers; must have large following. Most territories open. 
Commission. Address “Open Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER—in exclusive imported 
or domestic commodity for representation by established 
decorating studios that have select following in the field; 
also department stores. Address “Exclusive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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MILL AGENCY WANTED —sales agents with following 
want line of upholstery and drapery fabrics. Address “Mill 
Agents,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN —vwith ability and a 
real capacity for hard work is open for connection. Thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches of the drapery trade. 
Satistactory references, and invite such investigation as you 
may care to make. Address S. K. Nance, 4753 No. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER— 
_ facilities for handling large contract work, also experienced 
in department store trade, seeks connection with reliable 
organization offering good proposition. Personal experience 
sixteen years in general interior decoration, Address 
“Facilities,” care The Upholsterer. 
FRENCH FACTORY—manufacturing a large assortment of 
high grade, authentic reproductions of 18th century French 
Provincial and period furniture, made out of walnut kiln dry 
wood, now selling the larger importers, would like to get in 
touch with one dealer in each city to use their goods. Un- 
less thcy are already represented in a city, they are willing to 
confine line. Can arrange for liberal credit. One of the firm 
now in America. Don’t reply unless you have demand for 
that class furniture. Address “French Provincial,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED —position as buyer for drapery department—work- 
room management; thorough experieuce ten years; best 
references. Address “Active,” care ‘The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Thoroughly experienced in upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, desires connection with established mill or 
manufacturer. Address “Results,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—wanted to carry our line of “Oriental’e Vaga- 
bonds”—a complete line of modernistic ottomans and has- 
socks—made of the highest quality materials and expert work- 
manship. Estabbished 1852, comntission basis. George T 
Cullmer, Inc., 950 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MILL REPRESENTATIVE—desires line of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. Contacts with upholstery fabric jobbers 
and furniture manufacturers. Address “Contact,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—calling on department and furni- 
ture stores to carry fast selling line of Tie and Dye velvet 
covers for art and drapery departments. Middle West, 
Southern and New England territory open. Commission 
basis. References. Address “Tie & Dye,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MARQUISETTES, HIGH CLASS, WANTED—For Pacific 
Coast, by salesman ten years covering this territory. Very 
best standing, and with entre to all the trade, jobbing manu- 
facturers, and large retailers. Short strong line fancy and 
plain preferred, but must be of highest grade. Straight com- 
mission. Address “Immediate,” care The Upholsterer. 
MOHAIRS AND VELOURS or DAMASKS FOR COAST 
WANTED—by thoroughly experienced salesman with fine 
following on Pacific Coast. If you specialize on good plain 
velours, am interested; also furniture coverings of damask 
or moquettes. Straight commission. Address “Furniture 
Coverings,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE—Practical, experienced factory man. formerly 
president and treasurer of large curtain factory, with thor- 
ough knowledge of accounting, organizing, and systematizing, 
desires to locate with concern that can offer a future to right 
man. Money of secondary consideration to right proposition. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Practical,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SIDE LINE SALESMEN WANTED for embroidery, nov- 
elty, drapery, bedspreads, and yard goods, calling on_the 
drapery departments of department stores in the South Cen- 
tral States, and one for West of Denver and one for Penn- 
sylvania and New York State. Address “South Central,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FIRST CLASS UPHOLSTERER desires connection with 
a reliable firm who will appreciate an employe whose 25 
years of practical experience in the trade can be used to ad- 
vantage. Is seeking a position as foreman, or to take charge 
of a drapery and upholstery workroom. Married man; age 
42: served 5 years’ apprenticeship: worked in wholesale and 
retail houses; any location. Address “Any Location,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE—thoroughly experienced, with large 
following in upholstery and drapery trade, desires connec- 
tion. Excellent record. Address “Live Wire,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 





